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HOFFMAN HOUSE, 


Madison Square...................... New York. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Said by all travelers to be the best hotel in the 
world. C. H. READ, Proprietor. 





Eclectic Educational Series. 


Important New Publications. 


Y3-PRICES—1. Retail. 2. Supplies for first 
introduction and sample copies for examination 
with a view to first introduction. 3, Supplies 
for first introduction in exchange for other cor- 
responding books in use. 


Thalheimer’s Medieval and Modern History, 
$2 50; $1 88. 

Thalheimer’s Ancient History, $2 50; $1 88. 

The School Stage, $1 25; 94c. 

The Amateur Actor, $1 50; $1 13. 

Duffet’s French Method, Part 1, 
50c. Part 2, $1 00; 75c; 50c. 

Hailman’s Kindergarten Culture, 75c. 

Hailman’s Lectures on Pedagogy, 75c. 

Gow’s Good Morals and Gentle Manners, 
$1 25; 94c. 

Andrews’ Constitution of the United States, 
Library Edition, $2 00; School Edition, $1 50; 
$1 13. 

Ray’s Surveying and Navigation, $2 25; $1 69> 


$1 00; 75c; 


WILSON, HINKLE « CO.,Publishers, 


137 Walnut street, Cincinnati, and 


7-10 28 Bond street, New York. 


GENTS’ COMBINATIONS, 


Bible Combination, the Combina- 
tion Book List, Map Chart and 
eee ee a etiicetions of John B. Pot 
6 cations 0 ohn K. o 

rat 4 Address, GOODSPEED'S EMPIRE 









ter & 
PUBLISHING HOUSE, Chicago. 





HABIT CURED! 


All Opium-Eaters can 


OPIU 


easily be cured. Address 
W. P. PHELON, M. D., 
259 Randolph st., Chicago, Room 2, 


tr. 





LOUIS TYPE FOUNDR 


115 & 117 PINE STREET, 
Manufacturers and DeS&lers in 


TY PB Bey “weeds wet. 
mmm PRINTING PRESSES 
PAPERS, “tuitusna” 
‘nd cae, CARDS & CARD BOARDS. 
PRINTING INES, eeiy Prine. 


Inaugurated Sept., 1873. Incorporated Jan. 1874 








OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL BUILDING.) 


MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


: Opthalmic Hospital Building, 
The regular sessions of the College begin on the first Tuesday of October, and end on the last 
Tuesday of February. 
ee Roshan ns dale ou. be Cade nec’ (édvsccccldesscesdcsdsavapeosssweeees $100 00 
Fees for graded course (which includes the lectures of the entire term of three years), inva- 


ee, ee PEEP e ERT Cee) ETT eT ee ie eee Lee e re ee rer re 160 00 
Ae ie Ch ceh cds oe Obl thnks oBpsin de wyidg de ss.cdeciceeng vis sibvet Weeder aaonsecadeet 5 00 
I fan, Tak Laie Mweipeladusinld <b 4565 <or1csbcneksexecatessaiescccsesecsuiiacss 16 00 
a a Dk EN ae aa waa tne asc an pi teny sc edate x tess eeu cccee. par aceresce 30 00 
eee oe ee ee cae teh cbaitbd Ki Gibibe iaaihiead eblijas: oe was oii ead 

Te GR MEEED GUUEIIN > 5 oo oie sss secccscceebeeele se sned seat egys0heccrvin sedans panned paged 50 00 


h rticulars, address 
Gh pias : J. W. DOWLING, M. D., Dean, 


No. 568, Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Graded Singers for Day Schools. 


BY B. BLACKMAN AND E. E. WHITTEMORE. 
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. CARLETON COLLEGE. 


Northfield, Minn. 








**In Chicago, musical instruction in the 
schools is tar more intelligent and systematic.’’ 
—Appleton’s Journal. 





Fall term begins Sept. 9th, 1874. Students of 
either sex received. Four courses of study pro- 
vided. 

English, 

Preparatory, 
Ladies’ and 
Collegiate. 


The high standing of the public schools of 
Chicago in musical progress is due to the graded 
system of Messrs. Blackman and Whittemore, 
embodied in the series of 


CRADED SINCERS. 


The regular teacher can use them successfully, 
and the music teacher will find them admirable 
for his work. From the six-year-old to the 
graduate of the High or Normal School, some 
one of these books is adapted to every one who 
is in the process of getting an education. 

No. 1—Is intended to commence the study of 
singing in the Primary Department. Inthe Chi- 
cago schools it carries the pupil through the 
lower four grades, occupying about three years 
of time. 

No. 2—Is complete in itself, and is adapted to 
Intermediate and District Schools, whether gra- 
ded or not. Also well adapted to Female Semi- 
naries, & 

No. 3—Being a beautiful collection of music, 
arranged in three parts, is also adapted to the 
wants of Female Seminaries. 

No. 4—Is intended for High Schools and all 
adult classes of mixed voices when the four parts 
are combined. A useful chorus-book, contain- 
ing selections from the masters, and many pow 
suitable for closing exercises, woncerts eto, 


Ten professors and teachers. 

Tuition, higher brancher, $8 per term of 13 
weeks; common English $6; board, $2 75 per 
week; room, $3 per term. Forcatalogue or cir- 
cular address JAS. W. STRONG, Pres’t. 

Northfield, Minn., July 15. 1874. 7-9 


Kentucky Normal School. 


Carlisle, Nicholas Co., Ky. 








Recognized by the State. 
33°F ull corps of Trained Teachers. 








Prices. il. Per Doz. 

Second School year opens Sept.1,1874. Graded Singers,Na, 1 ......... $ 3 $2 40 

= os oe SO 430 

—_ “ No. .......: bed: 7% 

ian No. 4 Enid Re 

r logue address men copy Mma upon rece of retai 
pete i price. Published by JOHN CHURCH & CO, 

T. ©. H. VANCE, Principal. |~ 8-1 Cincinnati, 0. 
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Spingler House, 
Union Square, Broadway, 
Between Fourteenth and Fifteenth streets, N. Y. 
TIMOTHY J. COE, Proprietor. 

Terms, $3 50per day. 


8-8 European and American plan. 





OUR NEW BOOKS. 


—o—— 


Language Lessons for Beginners. 
By Prof. Jno. 8. Hart, LL.D. A simple, prac- 
tical and rational introduction te the study of 
Grammar. Price 30 cents. A sample copy of 
this book for examination will be sent to any 
teacher in the Unite States, without charge, on 
receipt of a ten cent stamp to pay postage, &c 


‘English Grammar and Analysis. 
By Prof. JohnS. Hart, LL. D. A book that will 
be hailed with delight by teachers who want an 
English Grammar that can be used with satisfac- 
tion, both to teacher and pupil. Price, 90 cents. 
Half price to teachers for examination. 


Three Thousand Practice Words. 
By Prof. J. Willis Westlake, A. M., State Nor- 
mal School, Millersville, Pa., ‘contains lists of 
Familiar Words, often mis-spelled, Difficult 
Words, Homophonous Words, Words often Con- 
founded, Rules for Spelling, &c. It 1s a book 
that every teacher wants. Handsomely bound in 
flexible cloth, crimson edges. Price 50 cents. 
ae to teachers for examination on receipt of 

5 cents. 


Constitution of the United States. 
By Prof. John 8. Hart, L.L.D. Just the book 
to place in the hands of every future voter. 
Should be taught inevery school. Price 60 cts. 
Half price to teachers for examination. 


Descriptive circulars of the above sent to any 
address on application, accompanied by stamp 
to pay postage. 


Please Address 


Eldredge & Brother, 


7-8 No. 17 N. Seventh street, Philadelphia. 





Agents Wanted For 


PROF. FOWLER’S GREAT WORK 


On Manhood, Womanhood, and their Mutual 
Inter-relations; Love, Its Laws, Power, etc. 
Agents are selling from 15 to 20 copies a day. 
Send for ——— pages and terms to agents, 
and see why it sells faster than any other book. 
Address National Publishing Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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OC. R. BARNS, 


J. L. BEYNON. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Fine Book & Pamphlet Printing a specialty 





2 AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 











PRICE UuistT 


« 


D. APPLETON & CO’S 


SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS. 
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1. Cornell’s Primary Gtography BA dip Uk SULA ERE EES se cdonecceccccens $ 90 $$ 4 3 60 

IJ. 2 Intermediate Geography, ....c.:..sccecsccccccceccccee 1 50 75 1 00 

II. ‘a Grammar School Geography.............0seeseeeeceeee 175 8145 117 
il. OP EE occu Ci ns onbusd seshiet vskhbnrutbes ebenvs eek ube se 16 80 1 0635 

rr rr Se arcs sccneninnonsesber Pease ctv eoshens> 50 2 33 

“ss English sbaME TRI TTY ITO EEE TOL ALIX AT LLL EEE EX TE 90 45 60 

ed First Lessons in Composition..................eeeeeeeees . 90 45 60 

s¢ Course of Composition and Rhetoric. .................006s 1 50 75 1 00 

ee a SN as 3s sah sons wanee i sess conebeeuseegheeboabets | eee st 2 00 

ey IIE BEMNOUES 0 occ ccncevsesccesececsoustesesesoesvess 75 37% 50 

ss ICE Wis cp deca Scbewseeoee epaeaee Sodiciekekans 175 8% 117 

ee an ene boesiebereeberwotbenkee i er 1 00 

ee Nn a's ara iesnc sacsend suse stnesiwssetonesse ae. vab@eaa 1 00 

gy EES EE ee es eee eee 1 75 8i% 117 

ee a a. POLE CEE CEPL LT PE LITE ELITES ELLE EE PEEEITL ET PEEPEEE ETT Baer" wesees 100 

es EEE cai nn shes dneuss05ssosouss onde achwenntiad baneenetaae ae.) aéwkils 117 

Quackenbos’ Natural Philosophy. .....0000bcbeccccvccscccsccccee cocccee 175 8% 117 
be Force et CR See eee 50 25 333¢ 

ee cad snc cine Sense bhENaseSaeuseoersne see 175 ox 17 
shed EE aa to. a5 cauai ss +bshs kee obsed aks oeeeeohonenes 1 00 50 6635 

“3d ee Ee Saas cae gabe icueehehes bbunnpen te 1 50 75 1 00 
Kruse’s Drawing Books—Part I, each................ceeceecesscsccsecce 20 10 A3% 
ed a4 “F Ii, each... 5 ee =m 25° 12% 1635 
Ahn’s German Grammar................... 1 00 50 6635 

Harknes’ Introductery Latin Book .... 1 25 63 83 

ae ON SS eee oer ee 1 50 75 1 00 

ses eee ep ae nee 150 75 1 00 

os Tg 150 75 1 00 

3 First Greek Book....... oc cencikce> obese tebe konns osbsousios sane 150 75 1 00 


For specimen copies or further particulars, address 


C. Eb. LANE, Agent, 


c 407 NORTH FOURTH STREET: ST. LOUIS, MO. 








UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI.) t5ru2y College: 








Fall term of fifteen weeks‘will begin 


COLLEGE OF LAW. 


° DANIEL READ, LL. D., 


President and Professor of International and 
Constitutional Law. 
HON. PHILEMON BLISS, 
Resident Professor of Law, and Speeial Instruc- 


tor in Equity, the law of Real Property, and 
in Practice and Pleadings. 


HON. BOYLE GORDON, 


Resident Professor of Law, and Special Instruc- 
tor in Elementary Law, the Law of Contracts 
and Evidence. 


J. G. NORWOOD, M. D., LL. D., 

Professor of Medical Jurisprudence. 

HON. ANDREW KREKEL, 
(U. 8. DISTRICT JUDGE,) 

Lecturer upon Federal Jurisprudence, includ- 
ing Admiralty Proeeedings and the Law of 
Bankruptcy. 

HON. HENRY 8S. KELLEY, 
(JUDGE ELEVENTH CIKCUIT,) 

Lecturer upon Criminal Pleadings and Practice. 
The ordinary exercises are, Ist, a daily exam- 

ination of each student upon given lessons in the 

tex{-books, beginning with Blackstone; 2d, 

daily lectures, and 3d, a moet court held once a 

week, in which the student is expected to draw 

pleadings, record entries and other law papers, 
and prepare opinions. 

Free access is had to the general library and 
reading room, as well as to the law library, also 
to any University exercises, not interfering with 
law studies. 

Theterm is six months, commencing the first 
Monday in October, and the full course two 
years. Tuition, $40 for the season, payable in 
advance. Board in families from $3 to $5 per 
week, and in clubs from $1 75 to $2 25. For fur- 
ther particulars address the President or 

P. BLISS, Dean of Law Faculty. 

CoLtumsia, Mo., June 1, 1874, 7-3 


The Illinois 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 





Thursday, Sept. 10, 1874. 


Examination for admission the day previous. 


Especial advantages for 


Both Sexes. 





Five courses of study: Classical, Scientific, 
Latin and Greek and Ladies’. 





Ladies’ Department will be under 
the care of Miss Comings, 


for three years the very successful and popular 
preceptress of the State Normal School at Kirks- 
ville. 


13-A full and able corps of instructors, thor- 
ough in all things. 


Tuition from $(i2 to SIi5. 








No extras, except for painting, drawing and 
instrumental music. 


3}Children of ministers of all denominations 
FREE. 








seat of a large school of learning, in the unsur- 


region. 
For catalogues and particulars address 
N. J. MORRISON, D. D., Pres’t. 
SPRINGFIELD, Green Co., Mo., July 1, 1874. 








7-9 
Its pons en Se regan its oy and ype 
ous new building, now occupied; its iull corps 
of competent instructors; tes regular college Photosraphs. 


ERSONS wishing beautiful pictures of them- 

selves or friends, cannot do better in St. Louis 
than by calling at SEIBEBT’S and securing the 
shadow ere the substance fades, at No. 9 South 
Fifth street, between Market and Walnut, near 
the Southern Hotel. Perfect satisfaction 1s guar- 
anteed or no charge. 7-12 


classes and rapidly increasing Alumni; its com- 
plete and systematic course of study, classical 
and scientific, regular and elective; its mild and 
wholesome discipline; its high moral tone, and 
non-sectarian, positive religious culture, all re- 
commend this institution to those desiring an 
education. Ladies and gentlemen admitted to 
equal ueivileges. Terms reasonable. For full 
particulars agidress the president 
Rev. SAMUEL FALLOWS, D. D. 
$-1 306 West Chestnut street, Bloomington, Th. 





° rday athome. Terms free. Address 
$522082:' Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 





The college enjoys speeial advantages as the | 


passed salubrity of climate of the surrounding | 


Ist of March, 1875. 


EX. 


Lectures 


Graduation Fee 


tion, address the Secretary of the College, 
7-9 


DER B 
Professor of Clinical and Operative Surgery. 
W. H. VAN BUR 


Professor of Principlés of Surgery with Diseases of the Genio-Urinary System, and Clinical 


Surgery. 
3 WILLIAM T. LUSK, M. D., 
Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases ot Women and Children, and Clinical Midwifery. 
. EDMUND R. PEASLEE, M. D., LL.D 
Professor of Gynzcology. 
EDWARD G. JANI 
Lecturer on Materia Medica and Therapeutics, and Clinical Medicine. 
AUSTIN FLINT, Jr., M. D., 
Professor of Physiology and Physiological 
ALPHEUS B. CROSBY, M. D. 
Professor of General, Descriptive, and Surgical Anatomy. 
R. OGDEN DOREMUS, M. D.. 


Professor of Chemistry and Toxicology. 


Matriculation Fee.............. on bes sesvacsnne sess 
Demonstrator’s Tieket (including material for dissection) 


Bellevue Hospital Medical College 


CITY OF NEW YORE. 


Sessions of 1874-1875. 


The Preliminary Autumnal Term will commence on Wednesday, September 16th, 1874, and 
continue until the opening of the regular session. 
The Regular Session will commence on Wednesday, September 30th, 1874, and end about the 


FACULTY: 
ISAAC E. TAYLOR, M. D., 
Emeritus Professor of Obstetrics and Direnees of Women and Children, and President of the 
elle 
JAMES R. WOO 


Emeritus Professor of eens 
DYCE 5 Bee 


D, M. D., LLD., 


BARKER, 
Professor of Clinical Midwifery and Diseases of Women. 
AUS’ FLINT 


2 4 ba J 


Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine and Clinical Medicine. 
FRANK H. HAMILTON, M. D., LL.D., 
Professor of Practice of Surgery with Operations and Clinical Surgery. 
EWIS A. SAYRE, M. D.., 
Professor 0 Orthopedic Surgery and Clinical Surgery. 
ALEX AN MOTT 


. *> 


N, M. D., 


od sy 


y 
EWAY, M. D., 


4 


Anatomy, and Secretary of the Faculty. 





Fees for the Regular Session. 
Fees for Tickets to all the Lectures during the Preliminary and Regular Term, including Clinical 


140 00 

5 00 
10 00 
30 00 


For the Annual Circular and Catalogue, giving regulations for graduation and other informa- 


PROF. AUSTIN FLINT, JR., Bellevue Hospital Medical College. 





authors. 


W. B. Keen, Cooke & Co, Chicago, Ill. 
A. H. Andrews &Co., og aid 
Wisconsin News Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Maxwell, Batchelder & Co., Bloemington, Ill. 


American School Cards. 
The finest line of REWARDS published, the chromos and designs being 


Eimtirely New and Original, 
Comprising 


Eiwe hundred and sixty waricties, 


Four hundred of which are designed for day schools, and one hundred and sixty for 
Sunday Schools, the poetical selections being made with great care from the best 


Wholesale Agents for the Above Line of Reward Cards: 


E. B. Smith & Co., Detroit, Michigan. 
W. E. Tunis, oe a 

Western Pub. and School Fur. Co., St. Louis. 
Geo. E. Stevens & Co., Cincinnati, 0. 8-3 





St. Louis Law School. 


AW DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
FACULTY : 
Rev. William G. Elliot, D. D., President and 
Chancellor of the University. 
PPOFESSORS AND LECTURERS : 
Hon. Samuel Treat, U.S, District Judge, east- 
ern district of Missouri, Ptes’t of Law Faculty. 
Henry Hitchcock, A. M., Provost of Law De- 
partment. 
| Hon. Albert Todd. 


Hon. Samuel Reber, Judge oi St. Louis 
| Circuit Court. 

Hon John M. Krum,’ Judge ;of St. Louis 
Circuit Court. 

Hon. George A. Madill, Judge St. Louis 
Circuit Court. 

Hon. Chester H. Krum, Judge St. Louis 


Circuit Court. 

Alex. Martin, A»M. 

Sane M. Stewart, A. M., Dean of Law Fac- 
ulty. 

Regular annual session will open Oct. 15, 1873. 

TUITION : 

Tuition fee for the first year’s attendance in 
either class will be $80, and for the second year 
| $60, payable in every case in advance, toS. A. 
| Ranlett, Treasurer of the University, at Provi- 

dent Savings Institution, 513 Olive street. There 
are no extra charges. 

Students are admitted to either class, on exam- 
ination, until the Christmas recess. 

For particulars, address 

}. M. STEWART, Dean of Law Faculty, 
7-12 303 N. Third street, St. Louis, Mo. 








ST. LOUIS SEMINARY. 


A PRIVATE Select School of High Grade, 
for young ladies. The seminary is advan- 
tageously located in the most beautiful and 
healthy of the suburbs of St. Louis, on a com- 
manding eminence overlooking the city. The 


Ample and Beantifit Gromds, 


The Well Arsonape meee. the Healthful 
surroundings, the Thorough Grade of Scholar- 
ship Enforced, the 


Prudent and Careful Discipline, 


The scrupulous “——€ to Moral Culture, and 
the 


Experienced Board of Instructors, 


all render this Seminary worthy ot patronage. 
The object is to make the seminary a safe 


HOME FOR THE YOUNC. 


Academic year begins in September and closes 
in June; will meet necessary expenses for 
the school year. For further particulars refer 
to the principal, B.T. BLEWETT, AM., 

720 aa ‘0 st., cor. of Morgan, St. Louis, Mo. 
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——When satisfied that a subscri- 
ber has failed to receive any number 
of the Journal, we will always re- 
mail it. 

——Let-each subscriber send us one 
new name, and give us a circulation 
of 25,000. We desire above every- 
thing else to make the Journal an in- 
strument of extended uscfulness. A 
determined effort on the part of the 
friends of popular education through- 
out the West, will give us a circula- 
tion of 20,000 by the first of October. 








WILL our friends who desire to get 
notices of meetings, teachers’ insti- 
tutes, advertisements and other mat- 
ter into the JouRNAL, please remem- 
ber that we must have it in hand by 
the 15th of the month previous to 
publication ? 


We want an agent for this paper at 
every postoffice in the United States. 
Write us for terms. 

The regular subscription price of the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
is $1 50 per year, invariably in ad- 
vance. We stop all papers when the 
time for which they have been paid 
for expires. 











Please write your name and post- 
office address very plain (euclosing 
stamps to pay return postage,) and 
you will be astonished at the prompt- 
ness with which you will receive re- 
plies to numerous inquiries sent us. 
Be sure to enclose stamps, 








ARTISTIC TEACHERS. 
BY J. P. WICKERSHAM. 


—_—— 


T is beginning to be understool 
that assigning lessons, hearing 


| Meters of Agmesins. 700770020000 000000 -| recitations and keeping order are but 


Sia small part of the work of teaching 


school. They are, however, the most 
conspicuous part of it, the part that 
catches the eye of the unthinking, 
the part by which the multitude test 
the qualifications of teachers, and in 
view of which school boards make 
contracts with them. But, as has 
been said, a few are beginning to 
understand that this is the coarser, 
inartistic work of teaching, not 
unlike the miner who digs the rough 
ore out of which is made the polished 
blades of Damascus or the costly 
cutlery of Sheffield; or that of the 
quarryman who cuts the shapeless 
block of stone that becomes in the 
hands of a master the beautiful 
statue, filling the whole world with 
admiration. Teaching is not yet a 
fine art, and the teacher is not yet an 
artist of the highest order. These 
are heights to be scaled in the future. 

But. is not man the noblest work 
of God? And is not the art of form- 
ing as God designed, after His own 
image, the highest and noblest of 
arts? Why then should such multi- 
tudes of teachers content themselves 
with the mere routine, common- 
place duties of the school-room, and 
aspire to nothing beyond? Why 
should they remain ignorant or for- 
getful of the high end which all teach- 
ing worthy of the name keeps con- 
stantly in view, the perfection of 
human nature ? ‘What we want 
most is skilled workmen,” said the 
head of a large manufacturing estab- 
lishment to the writer a few days 
ago. “We can find plenty of men 
to do our coarser kinds of work, but 
the largest salaries do not procure 
the requisite skill in our designing aud 
finishing departments.” This lan- 
guage expresses quite exactly the 
great want in the work of education. 
There are thousands of teachers who 
can: perform the ordinary duties of 
the school room, but have no cone 
ception of the art required to deyel- 
ope and train the whole human char- 





acter. Good methods of giving 
instruction in the several branches, 
methods of school management, may 
be learned and practised by a mere 
machine teacher, whose mind knows 
nothing of that nobler, that God-like 
process of a strong soul brooding 
over a weaker one, penetrating its 
inmost fibres with light and love, and 
lifting it up day by day to a higher, 
purer sphere of existence, ripening 
it asit were for time and eternity. 
Let us have fewer laborers and more 
artists in our sehool-rooms, 


“a rt of 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 








BY J. BALDWIN. 


VI. Punishment. 

rTNHE subject of corporeal punish- 

ment is now undergoing a careful 
reconsideration by educators. In this 
number we give the Phrenological 
view, in the next, it will be consider- 
ed from a pedagogical standpoint. 
The following from the Phrenological 
Journal will be read with interest by 
all teachers, and parents: 

SHALL WE WHIP ? 

If the reader sincerely believes that 
whipping will do him good when 
peevish, fretful, or tired, then he may 
justify himself in administering to 
others that which he himself would 
take under similar circumstances. 
But we believe there are better ways 
of being subdued and subduing. We 
believe in the doctrine of ‘‘overcom- 
ing evil with good.” “Better suffer 
wrong than do wrong.” Not long 
ago strait-jackets were used in all our 
lunatic asyiums. Now they are no- 
where used. Not long ago flogging 
was practised in our schools, “in the 
navy, and in many families. Boys 
and girls alike were whipped, greatly 
to their moral degradation—as we 
believe—and never to their moral 
improvement. Ignorant or brutal 
teachers, keepers, and parents who 
know no better, may be heard to say, 
“We can not get along without whip- 

ing.” So with low, ignorant, and 
brutal drivers of horses. But intel- 
ligent and humane teachers, keepers 
and parents manage to get along bet- 
ter without whips than others do 
with them. It all depends on know- 
ing how. One resorts to diversion in 
oyercoming a belligerent child ; an- 
other tries amusement; another 
‘breaks down all opposition” by 
kindness. It would be strange that a 





teacher or a parent could not out-gen- 
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eral a child and conquer him, with- 
out resorting to violence. 

Children of different dispositions 
are found in the same family. One 
child, taking after the father, will be 
brave, curt, plucky, positive. proud, 
persevering, and rash. Another 
chiid, resembling the mother, will be 
meek, timid, sensitive, submissive, 
magnanimous, and  sympathetical. 
Another child may resemble the pa- 
rents in about equal degree, and will 
be ahappy medium of the two—will 
be less brave than the tfaher and less 
timid than the mother; and we can 
imagine a combination often seen in 
the same family; one child resembling 
largely the father and in a medium 
degree the mother, and another 
resembling largely the mother and 
but “moderately the father. Thus 
there may be five children in one fam- 
ily, no two of whom would be so 
nearly alike that the same treatment 
would produce similar results in each. 

The child with the meek and timid, 
tender and sensitive nature, would 
be found with a broad head outward 
from the crown on each side, in the 
region of Caution, and well develop- 
ed in the middle of the top-hcad, in 
the region of Veneration. At the 
crown of the head, also there would 
be flatness where Self-Esteem, if 
large, would round it out. The head 
would also be narrow in the region of 
the ears, where Combativeness and 
Destructiveness are located. 

A glance at such a head teaches at 
once that the child is to be tenderly 
and considerately treated; is not to 
be harshly or rashly spoken to; that 
subjects involving discipline or re- 
proof should be carefully and quietly 
suggested rather than peremptorily 
and recklessly urged in a mandatory 
spirit. 

We have scen” children of that 
stamp boisterously addressed in 
school or by inconsiderate parents or 
nurses, when the little thing would 
tremble, turn first red and then pale, 
and become so flustered in mind as 
not to know the truth or how to 
utter it ifit was remembered, and the 
culprit would stammer and contra- 
dict himself, and therefore be charg- - 
ed with all manner of duplicity and 
depravity. On the contrary, a gentle 
suggestion to such a child would have 
been all-sufficient to restore it to rec- 
titude of conduct and awaken its last- 
ing confidence and love toward its 
parent or teacher. 


Such children need encouragement; 
should never be talked to about real 
or imaginary dangers. People may 
be wiser to-day than they were forty 
years ago relative to pas See ges | little 
ones in respect to the dark, witchés, 
and malign agencies, but we now 
occasionally hear such talk even in 





inielligent and respectable families. 
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It is further claimed that the adap- 
tation of the treatment to the dispo- 
sition ef the child, is the only way in 
which he can be fitted for the truest 
and highest life. Certainly tcachers 
and parents should carefully study 
the child. In training children, we 
should draw all possible aid from 
physiology and psychology . Intelli- 
geut management is what children 
need. Brute force is only worthy of 
savages. 

StrTE NORMAL July, 1874. 





THE NEW SCHOOL LAW. 
Editor American Journal of Education ; 

Dear Sir; 

HE friends of education in this 

State have long been looking for 
a word of comment from you on the 
School law passed by our late Icgisla- 
ture. The opinion seems very gener- 
ally to prevail, that many provisions 
in this law are seriously inimical to 
the best interests of our publie school 
system. In the absence of any clear- 
er exposition of some of these pro- 
visions perhaps you will permit me to 
say a few words upon some of the 
general features of this law. 

The enemies of public education 
always select as the objective point 
of their attacks, the most vulnerable 
feature in the system, its cost. But 
mere money outlay is not always a 
measure of value. A commodity 
purchased at the price of one hun- 
dred dollars, may be dear or it may 
be cheap. The quality of the com- 
modity must settle this question. 
Now to many people two millions of 
money will always be thought a very 
large outlay for the support of public 
education throughout our entire 
State. The reason for their thinking 
so is very clear. They are wholly 
unable to appreciate the advantages 
certain to follow in the path of general 
intelligence. It never occurs to them 
that intelligence promotes morality 
in a community; that iutelligence 
stimulates the various industries in a 
community ; that intelligence invites 
immigration to our State; that it 
opens up new avenues of commercial 
intercourse; that it widens the old 
avenues of trade, and multiplies a 
thousand fold the means of honest 
livli-hood among the lower classes in 
society. Yet all this is true and may 
be shown to be true. The money 
value of all this is far in excess of 
two millions of dollars to our great 
State. 

Lessen by education the cost of 
criminal prosecutions and the cost of 
supporting criminals in our State; 
enlarge by education the circle of 
honest industry nm our midst; cheap- 
en living in our State by giving 
enlightened direction to the various 
productive industries among us; 
cheapen tbe cost of living by giving 
encouragement and protection to 
honest labor in our midst, aud our 
public school system will be found 
not only the most potent but the most 
economical institution established and 
supported at the public expense, in 
the interests of modern civilization. 

Now, if in factas in theory, our 


laws were an honest expression of the 
will of the people, then we might 
await with better grace the slow 
growth of a healthier public senti- 
ment. Unfortunately, however, it is 
now strongly suspected that legisla- 
tive caprice often assumes the form 
of law, and it is quite certain that 
our various industries are seriously 
crippled by unwise enactments. For 
these evils there is no adequate rem- 
edy other than that of enlightened 
public sentiment. But the sure 
and speedy: avenue to the minds 
of the people on the question, and 
indeed, on most others, is by 
means of the publie press. Ameri- 
can journalism has done much to cre- 
ate and to direct public opinion in 
the best interests of education, in the 
best interests of labor, in the best 
interests of all the productive indus- 
tries in the land. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I think I rather 
understate than overstate the case 
in saying that on the subject of pub- 
lic school education in our State the 
press has been somewhat remiss. The 
battle is not yet won on the question 
of free education in our State, and if 
as much editorial ability could be 
displayed in regard to this two mil- 
lions spent in educating the seven- 
hundred thousand school children in 
our midst, as we have witnessed in 
the five-hundred dollar pyrotechnic 
fizzle which touched the pockets of a 
few of your generous citizens, our 
public school system would soon 
eome to be regarded as too sacred to 
suffer from the annual splenetic erup- 
tions witnessed at each session of our 
legislature. 

To save the people’s money our 
legislature abolished the office of 
County Superintendent. The salaries 
of these one hundred and fourteen 
officers aggregated about $45,000. An- 
other provision of this new school law 
revives an odious scheme attempted 
under a former administration, that of 
furnishing blanks through the Depart- 
ment of Education for the entire 
State. 

Under a similar provision in the 
law, $28,000 were drawn from the 
Treasury in about twenty-two 
months. AndIam credibly inform- 
ed that the State is now swarming 
with men soliciting orders for these 
new blanks and frecord-books. If each 
school-district must have a new set at 
eleven dollars the 7,500 districts must 
expend about $82,500, or nearly 
double the amount saved on the 
Superintendency. 

In addition to this the order-books, 
now three instead of one, cost $22,500 
making a total outlay for blanks and 
books, of $105,000. Now by abolish- 


ing the office of town-ship clerk, 
which cost the State nearly $60,000, 


we have an exhibition of retrench- 
ment in one direction, which blinded 
the eyes of our law-makers to the 
possible job in equal amount in an- 
other direction. 

Is it not singular that any man 
could be found among those interes- 
ted in the cause of general education, 
who would voluntarily come to the 





front and not only apologize for it, 





but pronounce it the best one the 
State has ever had? 

The vital feature in every large enter- 
prise is its efficient supervision. Every 
manufacturing establishment em- 
ploying one hundred hands, employs 
one or more Superintendents to see 
that the work is well done. But here 
is a great State with a working capi- 
tal of $2,000,000, and a fixed capital 
aggregating many millions more, 
actually afraid to employ any super- 
vision worthy the name. Of course,in 
this estimate the mental and moral 
waste counts for nothing. There is 
no ledger account kept of this. Yet 
every vital economy found in our 
civilization refers for its origin to the 
mental and moral culture of our citi- 
zeus. Here is a great State employ- 
ing nearly 10,000 hands as teachers, 
each governed by his own caprice, and 
each working at his own speed. The 
delicate material is in their hands 
that must be wrought into our future 
citizens, our future lawyers, doctors 
and ministers, our judges and our 
statesman; yet this immense force 
toils blindly on with no hand to di- 
rect its energies. : 

The length of this letter admonish: 
es me I must close without having 
alluded to several very obnoxious 
features in this law. In a future letter 
I may show the utter want of sym- 
metry in the law; the hostile spirit 
that prompted many of its provisions; 
the manifest lack of comprehensive- 
ness in the new law as a whole; the 
many ways in which its provisions 
indirectly cripple our school system, 
as wellas the many ways in which 
they were intended to cripple it. 

The cheap and convenient local 
Normal schools have been destroyed 
and our teachers forced iuto expen- 
sive training schools at distant and 
inaccessible centres. 

These local institutes would have 
proved excellent feeders for the Cen- 
tral Normal schools, much better, 
indeed, than the several counties 
without them. 

But we all know that an efficient 
school system is not the product of a 
single day or a single year. It is a 
matter of very slow growth. Good 
legislation may greatly stimulate that 
growth; bad legislation will serious- 
ly retard it. 

tee fe 
CouumBtA, Mo., July 20, 1874. 





IOWA. 


MARSHALLTON, July, 1874. 
Editor Ameriean Journal of Education: 


DEAR Str—The school interests of 
lowa are being looked after by a 
thoroughly competent superintendent 
who is making every effort in his 
power to advance the educational in- 
terests of the State. The school law 
was so amended at the last session of 
the Legislature, that each county is 
required to hold a “County Normal 
Institute,” and in accordance with 
that law Superintendent Abernethy 
called six district conventions of 
county superintendents to meet in 
central places in each district, to dis- 





ance, relating to the official duties of 
the superintendents, and to the School 
Interests of the State.” 

The most important questions dis- 
cussed were 

ist. The provisions of the law for 
the education of teachers. 

2d. The supervision and inspection 
of schools. 

3d. The examination of teachers 
and the issuing of certificates. 

4th. The manner of conducting 
Normal Institutes. 

5th. The law relating to the above 
named subjects, and other school in- 
terests. 

The different conventions were all 
presided over by Mr. Abernethy, and 
all the above and many more impor- 
tant questions were discussed, and 
plans adopted for future guidance. 

Nearly all the county superintend- 
ents were in attendance at their re- 
spective conventions, and all joined 
in praise of Superintendent Aber- 
nethy’s valuable interpretation of the 
school law, and his clear and explicit 
definition of theory and practice re- 
lating tothe manner of conducting 
normal institutes, and his valuable 
suggestions on all subjects relating to 
the interests of schools. 

Commendatory resolutions were 
offered, expressive of appreciation of 
the Superintendent’s efforts in these 
conventions; but were not enter- 
tained by him; but I think he will 
not be able to rule this notice out of 
order. Normal Institutes will be 
held in nearly all the counties of Iowa 
this summer and fall, and a general 
awakening in school interests is dawn- 
ing, and we hope it will not be long 
before Iowa will be at the head of her 
sister States in educating all her peo- 
ple for the high duties of American. 
citizenship. 


Yours, &c. Ji E. B. 


NORTHWEST MISSOURI. 


Editor American J: ournal of Education : 
—_— schools‘of this region are do- 

ing well, notwithstauding the 
incubus of the injudicious legisiation 
of last winter. The success is chiefly 
due to the self-sacrificing labors of 
our county superintendents and other 
school officers. 

I have recently visited the schools 
of several counties, and found many 
efficient teachers hard at work and 
full of enthusiasm. The people seem 
determined to sustain the very best 
schools. 

The abolition of the county super- 
intendency is regarded by all friends 
of popular education, as an unmiti- 
gated calamity. The people of this 
part of the State will labor earnestly 
for its restoratian. 

A pressing want in this part of the 
State is good and well-furnished 
school buildings. I find very few that 
are worthy of a great people. The 
plans presented in the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION are 80 ex- 
cellent that we may hope for great 
improvement in the near future. We 
expect to secure a Northwestern State 
Normal Sehool during the coming 
winter. The competition will be 
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make strenuous efforts to secure its 
location. 

I find that the JouRNAL oF Epuca- 
TION is everywhere exerting a great 
influence in building up popular edu- 
cation, and in showing the tax-payers 
the worth of our schools, and what 
our teachers are doing. 


Yours, W. DEHART. 
‘(GREENLEAF, Mo., July, 1874. 





Over the Pennsylvania Railroad by 
Daylight. 

Have you ever taken the trip ? 

Probably the best specimen of an 
American highway to be found any- 
where is the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
between Pittsburg and New York. 
In solidity of construction, superior- 
ity of bridge architecture, and smooth- 
ness of track, it is unrivaled. 
Throughout its entire length, it is 
laid with a double track of steel rails, 
weighing sixty-seven pounds to the 
yard. These rails are fastened on 
oak ties, imbedded in broken stone 
ballast, with splice-joints between the 
ties, and so arranged that the connec- 
tion on one side comes opposite the 
centre of the rail on the other, thus 
preventing .the uncomfortable and 
monotonous jar experienced on tracks 
constructed according to the ordinary 
plan. The rolling stock is as near 
perfection as human ingenuity and 
skill has, up to the present time, been 
able to make it. Locomotives and 
cars are both built by the Company 
in their own shops, and in the details 
of materials, design, and finish, com- 
bine the highest excellence attainable. 
To all this is added a rigid policy of 
management, exacting the utmost 
care and courtesy from employes of 
every grade, and the application of 
these effective safeguards—the West- 
inghouse air-brake and the block-sig- 
nal system—showing that whatever 
can be accomplished for the safety of 
travelers has been done on this great 
line of roadway. 

This high standing of excellence 
having been reached, the managers of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad feel war- 
ranted in taking another advance step 
for the special benefit of through 
travel, and on the Ist‘of June com- 
menced running a fast daylight train 
from Pittsburg to Philadelphia and 
New York, with close connections, 
at Harrisburg, for Baltimore and 
Washington, on the followlng sched- 
ule :— 

Leave St. Louis at 7:15 A. M., by the 

Vandalia Line. 


Leave Pittsburg, 7.45 A.M. 
¢ Altoona. 11,38: ..* 

“ Harrisburg, 8.25 P. M. 
Arrive Baltimore, 6.55 P. M. 
eS Washington, eRe) o 
Arrive Philadelphia, : 6.40 P. M. 
é New York, —_—, 


The magnificent run of four hun- 
dred and forty-four miles between 
Pittsburg and New York is made 
with but three stoppages,—the first, 
of only five minutes, at Altoona, 
after a stretch of one handred and 


seventeen miles; the second, of twen- 
ty minutes for dinner, at Harrisburg, 


after an unbroken dash of one hun- 
dred and thirty-two miles, and the 
third, and last, of only five minutes, 
at Philadelphia, after a run of one- 
hundred and five miles, leaving a 
single stretch of ninety miles across 
New Jersey to destination. No time 
-being lost in stopping, the wonderful 
locomotive-engines work away with 
the regularity of fixed machinery,— 
taking their supply of water from the 
track-tanks as they go, and carrying 
their fuel with them ; and the time is 
made by uniformity of progress more 
than by an increased rate of speed. 
The train is made up of Pullman par- 
lor cars and the best of the Com- 
pany’s day coaches, all splendidly 
upholstered, mounted on combina- 
tion springs, and furnished with 
plate-glass windows, through which 
the landscape can be distinctly seen. 
And here eomes in the great charm 
of this daylight ride through Pennsyl- 
vania, for the train leaves Pittsburg 
at a quarter before eight in the mor- 
ning and reaches Philadelphia at a 
quarter before seven in the evening. 
It is no new thing to say that the 
scenery on the line of the Pennsylvania 
road is beautiful, and in many places, 
grand. Every American who travels 
or reads has seen or heard of it, and 
the pencils of many artists have la: 
bored lovingly to portray, for popular 
gratification, the attractions of the 
Allegheny mountains; the Juniata, 
Susquehanna, and Conemaugh rivers, 
and the wonderful agricultural vales 
of Lancaster and Chester counties; 
through which this road runs. Long 
sweeps of wooded hills; lofty moun- 
tains and dark ravines; picturesque 
valleys opening into each other; 
sparkling and placid waters; wide, 
rolling pastoral landscapes, follow 
each other in rapid succession. A 
clang of the bell, sinking away in the 
rush of the train, signals town after 
town and village after village. The 
dusty turnpike, the dreamy canal, and 
the shaded by roads are crossed and 
passed in a flash. On, on, on, goes this 
tireless train, over a clear track, 
carrying the traveler by a panorama, 
the like of which can be found no- 
where else on this continent, and 
probably not in the world. After 
having breakfasted in the Mississippi 
valley and dined at the capital of 
Pennsylvania, the passenger finds 
himself seated at supper in the met- 
ropolis of New York, where the At- 
lantic throbs and swells in its cease- 
less activity. 

A few years ago the man who 
should have predicted such a ride 
would have been pronounced utterly 
and hopelessly insane. Not even the 
most sanguine enthusiast onfrailroads, 
when their construction was com- 
menced, dreamed of overcoming 
distance at such a rate; and it is only 
because of the perfection of machin- 
ery and the inventions of science 
that it can be done now. But it is a 
fact accomplished—a reality of the 
day, and all that is left for the people 
is to wonder and enjoy. 

What we have said of the track, 


rolling stock, motive power and man- 
agement of the Pennsylvania Rail- 





its connecting lines,the Pittsburg,Fort 
Wayne and Chicago to the North- 
west and the “Panhandle Route” and 
“Vandalia Line’ to St. Louis and the 
Southwest. 


MY FIVE BOYS. 
mother asks of the editor of 
Hearth and Home, which has 
now become the Weekly for the Daily 
Graphic, what to do with her five 
boys? telling her experience as fol- 
lows: 

Sometimes I have put slate and 
pencil into their hands, to see if I 
could discover any indication of art 
lying dormant. All I had for my 
pains was a sharpening of pencils 
that set my teeth on edge for a week, 
or illustrations upon the parlor paper 
in which the fondest mother could 
discover no signs of a future Cruik- 
shank or Darley. 

At another time I was quite encour- 
aged at the inclination one of them 
showed for trade. He established 
what he called a store, his stock in 
trade consisting of popcorn painted 
candy, and divers villainous-looking 
compounds, marked “licorice water,” 
“candy water,” and the like, by 
which he came near poisoning one of 
his aunts, who, like his*mother stood 
ever ready to help him on to fortune. 
At another time they started a 
menagerie, consisting of seven kit- 
tens, a lame chicken, two pointer 
dogs, and a calf. The latter fierce 
animal, under the name of elephant, 
was held while the youngest boy 
mounted its back. The poor crea- 
ture, wild with fright, burst through 
thefseven or eight shawls pinned to- 
gether to form the circus tent, rushed 
over the vegetable garden, and finally 
plunged into the glass frame which 
covered my flower pits, and landed 
some ten feet below the surface upon 
my choicest flowers in full bloom. 

The boys in great penitence for the 
ruin of my flowers and the death of 
the calf, presented me with the ad- 
mittance fees taken in at the door, 
which consisted of fifteen pins—most 
of them crooked. 

When interrogated as to thcir fut- 
ure, the worst little rascal among 
them thinks he will be a missionary, 
while the others have no higher 
aspirations than to be confectioners 
or stage-drivers. One thing is cer- 
tain, I will never force them into the 
ministry, though I should be the hap- 
piest of women to give one or all to 
do the Lord’s work. But it shall 
never be impressed upon them that 
they _musf be clergymen. I have 
heard too many preachers who I 
thought had been called by their 
mothers, rather than of God. ¥ 

Whilst telling a very old lady, 
lately, of my family troubles, I asked 





men folks. 





in California.” 


road, may with equal truth be said of 


her how she had succeeded with her 
family, when somewhat to my sur- 
prise, she replied: “well, ma’am, I’ve 
always been mighty fortunate about 
My husbad died when 
we hadn’t been married long, and my 
only son ran off to the gold-diggings 


But here they come, all five, rosy 
with health, overflowing with mis- 
chief, slamming doors, catching “lit- 
tle mother’ about the waist, and 
spilling ink, fairly riotous with ani- 
mal spirlts and bracing air. God 
give strength to this feeble arm 
to guide them all aright; then one 
little woman will not have lived in 
vain. ; 

If a mother finds it difficult to take 
care of her own five—what can a 
young and inexperienced teacher do 
with thiity oc forty? Drop in and see. 





VOCAL CULTURE—No. VI. 


BY S. S. HAMILL. 
HE last form of voice, the explo- 
sive, should be cultivated, not so 
much for its practical utility, as for 
its indirect benefits. Rarely used ex- 
clusively in continuous discourse, it is 
only when we are able to give a clear 
explosive that we have perfect com- 
mand of the expulsive. Again, the 
practice of the explosive is one of the 
most invigorating and healthful vocal 
exercises. Calling as it does into active 
play the abdominal, dorsal and inter- 
costa muscles, it not only strengthens 
the vocal organs, but stimulates the 
entire digestive apparatus. 
This form of.voice is an instanta- 
neous burst of sound from the organs, 
resembling the quick, clear, sharp 
crack of a pistol or the report of a 
rifle. It is produced by a violent in- 
ward and upward motion of the ab- 
dominal muscles acting on the dia- 
phago, and thus expelling from the 
lungs a large volume of air previously 
inhaled. This air, accumulated for a 
moment in the larynx by the closing 
of the glotis, is, by the sudden open- 
ing of the glotis, sent forth in an in- 
-stantaneous sound. 
No element of expression is so rare 
or so difficult to acquire as the explo- 
sive. To obtain full command of the 
explosive, sounds, words and sen- 
tences should be frequently practiced. 
The mechanical act of coughing, 
laughing and crying tend greatly to 
cultivate the explosive. 
Like all other powerful exertions, 
it should not at first be carried too 
far, nor should it be at any time prac- 
ticed without a due intermingling of 
the gentler and ruder exercise. Car- 
ried to excess, it renders the voice 
hard, dry and unpleasant; prudently 
mingled with other exercises, it gives 
clearness, volume and power. The 
expulsiye form is the language of in- 
tense passion, eestatic joy, intense 
anger, terror, high-wrought courage, 
frantic grief—all require the explosive 
form. Without this element of ex- 
pression, passion becomes lifeless and 
emotion dies upon the tongue. 
Strate NoeMaL, Kirksville, Mo., July 20, 1874. 
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REWARDS. 


BY W. H. BAKER. 

Ya reward is meant a gift from 

the teacher to the pupil for ex- 
cellence in lessons, good behavior or 
prompt attendance. The object of 
rewards is twofold; to stimulate the 
pupils to more vigorous action, and 
to awaken a spirit of emulation. 1 
hold that giving rewards, if it may be 
considered a means at all, is not the 
best means to stimulate the pupil. In 
the first place, what pupil should the 
teacher most encouruge ? What-class 
of pupils need the greatest incentives 
to action? In scholarship, the dullest 
child; in behavior, the rudest; in at- 
tendance, the most lax. 

Giving rewards does stimulate the 
receiver: but who is the receiver? Is 
it not the brightest one in class? the 
most reliable pupilin school? Is it 
not one who, without this stimulant, 
would do all he should? While the 
reward encourages the bright and de- 
corous, it discourages, or atleast, fails 
to encourage the stupid or indecorous. 

The pupil should strive for excel- 
lence,and even to excel. He should 
study his lessons with an interest in 
them, not with an eye to the reward 
he will probably receive. He should 
be prompt and decorous from a sense 
of duty, and on account of his love 
and respect for the teacher and place. 
It seems evident that the teacher 
should discard rewards and rely upon 
right means to secure desired ends. 
These objects have been attained 
without rewards, What man has 
done, man can do. 


Epina, Mo. 


+e+-- 


THE REACTION, 





Editers American Journal of Education: 
i] hereby renew my subscription to 

-the Journal by sending you the 
price($l 50.)I could not as an educa- 
tor afford to do without your paper 
for ten times its cost. 

With the vast field before us and 
the Western mind, which is the most 
progressive, and energetic in the 
world, there is no greatness that is 
human to which our State may not 
attain, provided only that these tre- 
mendous energies and forces, and that 
this active mind are wisely guided. 
Upon the educators of our State this 
guiding and moulding power chiefly 
devolves. Well may we exclaim who 
is sufficient for these things!” To 
qualify our teachers for such a work, 
to inspire them with enthusiasm, and 
lift them up to the heigh of this 
great argument, we need all possible 
educational appliances, such as the 
Journal, Normal schools, Institutes 
etc. In the midst of these vast pos- 
sibilities of our great State, while we 
seem just on the eve of passing up 
into a higher plane of educational 
thought and activity, we are confron- 
ted by that outrageous piece of legis- 
lation gotton up last winter in the 
shape of a “New school law!” Al- 
ready its evil effects here and in other 
counties, are becoming vissible. The 
gentleman holding the office of Com- 


missioner is talking about resigning, 


the teachers are less. enthusiastic and 
earnest in their work, and the insti- 
tutes from which they drew their 
inspiration are numbered among the 
things of the past! 

It requires no very keen sagacity to 
forsee the result. The people will dis- 
cover that the cause of education has 
been crippled, and then the reaction 
will come. How strange is the fact 
that man will not learn from the ex- 
perience of others, he must make 
the experiment for himself. Indiana 
has beeu experimenting on the county 
examiner, and, proving it a failure, 


has adopted the County Superinten- 


dency, we have been experimenting on 
the County Superintendent, and grow- 
ing dissatisfied with it, have adopted 
the County Examiner. One or the 
other has made a great blunder. 
Time will show which. 

I shall give my vacation principally 
to the north-west 
The people, I think are becoming 
convinced that through Normal 
schools we shall be able to train up a 
large body of earnest and energetic 
teachers, that they will be enabled to 
realize a greatly increased quantum 


of good from the public school sys-| 


tem. Jn hoc signo vinces.” I wish 
you great success in your noble work, 
and‘shall do all in my power to extend 
the circulation of the Journal. I shall 
send you a list of subscribers in a 
short time. As ever your friend and 
fellow-worker. 
Chillicothe, Mo., July, 1874. 





ANOTHER STORY OF AGASSIZ. 





MONG a number of delightful 
anecdotes of Agassiz, none has 
seemed to us to be more delightful 
says the Christian Union, than that 
related by Miss Anna C. Brackett, 


Normal schools. | 


J. M. Lona. | 


Coluber DeKay,so named from Dr. 
|DeKay who first characterized it.” 
| The words were nothing, but the ges- 
[tare and manner were indescribable, 
at once so protective and reverential 
that they, as well as the whole scene, 
|have always stood out clear in my 
/memory with the vividness of one of 
| Chaucer’s pictures. It was as if the 
| voice, instead of the simple words of 
| recognition which it actually uttered 
| had said : 





‘* He prayeth well who loveth well 

Both man and bird aud beast ; 

He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small, 

For the dear God who loveth us, 

| He made, and loveth all. ’’ 


| Lcannot answer for the impression 
|on the others, but [know that to one 
jat least that gesture and action,- so 
| characteristic of the man, struck the 
\key-note of her teaching for many 
| years afterwards, in many different 
|places, and to thousands of pupils, 
jand the grateful remembrance of it is 
|to me now like a floral offering which 
|I lay upon his distant, honored 


| grave.’ 








| Carleton College, Northfield, Minn, 


| 
| 





|f]Nhis young institution has just 
| graduated its first class. It was 
| an occasion of much interest and we 
\therefore give at this time a brief 
|sketch of its history and aims. 
| It was founded in the conviction 
|that institutions of learning, dis- 
tinctly Christian in character, and 
aiming at the standard of scholarship 
mantained by the older colleges of 
New England are needed in our 
| Western States and will be sustained. 
Its privileges are offered to all 
alike, irrespective of race, nationality 
}or denominational preference. It is 
the aim of the Board of Trustees, and 





once a pupil of Agassiz, and herself| of the Faculty to provide an educa- 


already crowned with a usefulness in 
teaching, which shows her to be not 
insensitive to that in him which 
makes a teacher in the best sense 
successful. Her story recounts an 
incident which occurred nearly twen- 
ty years ago at the Normal School, 
Framingham, where Agassiz had 
come to give instructions for a few 
days in Zoology. “During the noon 
intermis.ion,” says Miss Brackett, 
“one of the girls had picked up and 


brought with her to her desk one of! 


the little grey snakes so common in 
Massachusetts country fields, and 


| 
| tion liberal and thorough, that shall 


|embrace moral culture as well as 
|mental discipline, and secure a sym- 
/metrical Christian character. They 
|have accordingly developed the fol- 
|lowing : 
COURSE OF STUDY. 
ist. The English course extending 
over four years and arranged for those 
| whose time or means will not allow a 
thorough classical education. 





THE PREPARATORY COURSE. 
2nd. Covering three years and 
| designed to fit students for the col- 
|legiate studies. 


while a group of girls were standing; 3d. The Ladies course, which 
by, she suddenly produced it. There} occupies four years and tnites the 
was at once a start, and an exclama-| Latin -and Modern languages of the 
tion of disgust and loathing, and the |college department with the Mathe- 
expected sensation had been quite| matics and general studies of the 
satisfactorily produced. Agassiz, English ; course. For admission to 
who was standing on the platform|this one year in the Preparatory 
talking with the princidal, and wait-| department is necessary. 

ing for the school to be called to} 4th. The college course which em- 
order, instantly came rapidly down | braces the usual four years, curricu- 
the aisle toward the excited and dis-| ym of advanced studies. 





gusted group, and on seeing the cause 
of commotion at once took the little 
frightened creature gently, almost 


The first three years of the college 


‘are entirely given to preparatory 
work. 


tenderly, into his strong hand, and as | 
the snake twisted itself around his | 
fingers and wrist, he said quietly, as 


At the opening of the college depart- 
| ment in 1870, President Strong enter- 
jed upon his duties. Soon after the 





if it were a friend, “Oh! it is the| college was quite widely advertised 


by a railroad accident at Hartford, 
Conn., in which the President nearly 
lost his life. In the Spring of 1871, 
the college received a donation of 
$50,000 for permanent endowment 
from Wm. Carleton Esq. of Charles- 
town Mass., whose name the college 
has since borne. 

The present endowment is $67,000. 
The total assets $130,000. The expen- 
sas of the past year were over $10,000, 
and the receipts were a trifle in ad- 
vance of expenses. Two thousand 
dollars have also been received dur- 
ing the year for the aid of deserving 
students and itis doubtful whether an 
equal sum could have been of as much 
service in any other way. The whole 
number of different students for the 
year was 171, being a gain of 18 per 
cent. over any former year. 

These students were drawn from 
six different States and one foreign 
country, while those from Minnesota 
have represented twenty-six counties. 

The spiritual blessings of the past 
year have been unusually rich and 
large. Soon after the “day of Fast- 
ing, and prayer for colleges,”’ special 
earnestnessin prayer and in religious 
activity was manifested. The whole 
college was quickened and forty have 
given gratifying evidence of asincere 
consecration to Christian service. Of 
the total number enrolled the past 
year just two-thirds claim to be 
Christians. 


Miss Margaret J. Evans for three 
years past preceptress of Lawrence 
University at Appleton Mo., becomes 
preceptress and teacher of Modern 
languages at the opening of the next 
year. 
Prof. F. B. Rice director ofthe Ober- 
lin Conservatory of Music, will be In 
charge of the departmentof music, 
and Prof. 8. H. Chamberlain will give 
instruction in Latin. In the other 
departments the teachers remain the 
same as last year. Besides the Hale 
University the Carletown College is 
the only institution in the whole State 
now doing complete college work. It 
has thus far.an unusually prosperous 
history, and it seems destined to a 
large reach of influence, in a State 
larger than all New England, and 
rapidly increasing in population: 

A. B.C. 

Northfield, Minn. , July'22, 1874. 








CULTIVATING PURE EXPRESSIONS. 
—Every word that falls from the lips 
of mothers, and sisters especially, 
should be pure and concise and sim- 
ple; not pearls, such as fall from the 
lips of princes, but sweet,good words, 
that little children can gather with- 
out fear of soil, or after shame, or 
blame, or any regrets to pain through 
all their life. 

Children should be taught the fre- 
quent use of good, strong, expressive 
words — words that mean exactly 
what they should express in their 
proper places. 

If a child or young person has a 
loose, flung together way of arrang- 
ing words when endeavoring to say 
something, he should be made to try 





again, and see if he cannot do better. 








Prof. D. C. Rice brother of 
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It is painful to listen to many girls’ 
talk. They begin with ‘‘ My- good- 
ness !”” and interlard it with “ ohs!” 
and “sakes alive!” and “so sweet!” 
and “so queenly!” and so many 
phrases, that one is tempted to believe 
they have no training at all, or else 
that their mothers were very foolish 
women. 





*OLD FORT B.” 
correspondent of the St. Louis 
Globe gets enthusiastic over the 

Southeast Missouri Normal School 
building, which he says is “ progress- 
ing satisfactorily under the guiding 
genius of Mr. C. B. Clark, the archi- 
tect, of St. Louis, and Mr. Gray of 
Alton, the contractor; and when fin- 
ished will be the pride of Southeast 
Missouri, and a lasting monument of 
the liberality and enterprise of our 
citizens. 

At 8 p. m. the vast hall was crowd- 
ed, and a more appreciative audience 
could not be found in the West. 

The exercises were opened with a 
chorus, sung by a stage full of young 
ladies, whose well-tuned voices filled 
the vast concourse into full sympathy. 
This was followed by orations, essays, 
duets and other music. 

The exercises being over, Professor 
Oren Root, Jr., of Glasgow, Mo., was 
introduced, and for a space of one 
hour charmed the vast throng by his 
eloquence; his stores of knowledge 
gushed forthin refreshing showers, 
awakening into new life the drooping 
spirits of our people, His panegyric 
on Captain Eads, of your city, is wor- 
thy of being cut deep in theiron gran- 
ite of your bridge as a lasting memoir 
of the high estimate placed on his 
ability as a ‘‘ Western civil engineer”’ 
by the people of this period.” 

It strikes us that it is rather hot 
weather for that ‘‘iron granite” bus- 
iness! We don’t believe the sugges- 
tion to be a practical one, although 
the “panegyric’”’ was doubtless wor- 
thy such a “cut.” 








AN INQUIRY ANSWERED! 





Editor of the American Journal of Education: 
WISH to express through your 
paper a strong 
indignation that is very generally felt 
in this State at the common practice 
of praising men destitute of merit, in 
order to accomplish little and dishon- 
est purposes. 


say what he certainly never would 


have said had he not placed implicit 
confidence in the man who prepared 
It seems to us 
this conffdence has been abused. In 
that article Mr. Johonnot is spoken of 
as likely to be sacrificed by a spirit 
hostile to the best interests of educa- 


the article alluded to. 


tion in our State. 


Now who is this Prof. Johonnot ? 
and what are his qualifications for the 
position he holds as principal ot a 
In this case, as in 


Normal school ? 


some others, a thing may be most 
clearly shown to be what it is by 
showing per enumerationem what it 
is not. 





sentiment of 


In the St. Lous Globe 
of the 13th inst., the editor is made to 


Johonnot, then, has never studied 
Latin or Greek. 

He 1s not a close student. 

He never has been a student. 

He has never studied French or 
German. 

He has but a feeble command over 
the English idiom. 

- He is not familiar with any oné line 
of inquiry struck out by the world’s 
great thinkers. 

He is not read in history. 

He is not read in general literature. 
He is not read in philosophy. 

His knowledge of mathematics is 
confined to the merest elements. 

He has never studied the higher 
mathemathics. 

He is ignorant of the history of 
scientific thought. 

He is ignorant of the history of 
philosophic opinions. 

His whole stock consists in an ele- 
mentary knowledge of the elemen- 
tary branches taught in our county 
schools. 

He is not, in short, qualified to con- 
duct a village academy. And yet 
this man, so destitute of high and 
broad culture, assumes to give tone 
to educational sentiment in our great 
State. 

We certainly wish Mr. Johonnot no 
harm, but for the honor the State has 
done him, we have a right to demand 
and to expect something more than a 
mere surface knowledge of the most 
elementary branches. C.O.D. 
WARRENSBURG, Mo., July 15, 1874. 


EDUCATIONAL AND PERSONAL. 








 aincsiongpneaiente John Han- 
cock, of the Cincinnati public 
schools, has been removed, and J. B. 
Peasle elected. Cause, politics. This 
action is a calamity to that city and 
the country. 


The following noted persons are 
spending the summer at Kirksville, 
Mo., under the elocutionary instruc- 
tion of Prof. 8. S. Hamill: Miss L. D. 
Hampton, principal of training school, 
Louisville, Ky.; Miss Roberts, of 
same school; Prof. J. O. Watson, 
Illinois Wesleyan University; H. J. 
Wallace, Monmouth College, IIl., etc., 
etc. 

Normal Institutes, beginning July 
27th and continuing four weeks, will 
be conducted at Corydon, Iowa, by 
Prof. C. H. Dutcher; at Trenton, IIl., 
by Prof. J. M. Greenwood ; at Daven- 
port, Iowa, by President J. Baldwin ; 
at Oregon, Mo., by Prof. W. F. Drake. 


Miss Hattie Commings has resigned 


School at Kirksville, and accepted a 
position in Drury College. Her place 
will probably be filled by Miss L. D. 
Hampton, formerly of the New Jef- 
sey Normal School, and now of the 
Louisville Training School. 

Supt. Philips has resigned control 
of the Kansas City schools, in conse- 
quence of bad health, and Prof. J. M. 
Greenwood, of the Kirksville Normal 
School, has been elected his successor 
and accepts the position. 





her position in the State Normal‘ 


has suspended for one year, on ac- 
count of financial embarrassment. 





INSTITUTES. 





ITHIN the past six weeks we 
have received letters from near- 
ly all the County Commissioners in 
Missouri. They all say that our 
county institutes are doomed, and 
that the new scheol law, for which 
the present State Superintendent is 
mainly responsible, is an unmiti- 
gated evil. With scarcely an excep- 
tion, the reports are discouraging in 
the extreme. 

The institute is our most potent 
means of professional elevation. We 
appeal to teachers to sustainit’ We 
ask county courts to appropriate small 
sums for this purpose. We cannot 
expect commissioners to work for 
nothing. But we cannot afford to let 
our institutes go by default. Let each 
teacher feel that his interests are at 
stake. Let teachers organize and do 
over again the pioneer work: of the 
past years. Our State must be re- 
deemed. A bold, determined, united, 
vigorous effort must result in a grand 
victory for popular education. The 
institutes must be sustained. 


Don’t wait for us or-our agent, to 
call upon you, but please send your 
name and $1.50 for the JouRNAL, for 
1874, and -keep the people posted up 
on school matters. 











THE ST. LOUIS FAIR. 





LREADY the notes of prepara- 

tion are sounding for the next 
annual exhibition of fhe St. Louis 
Fair, the fourteenth, we believe, and 
to be, by far the best ever given. This 
Fair has already become thoroughly 
national in its scope and influence, 
having exhibitors not only from eyery 
State in the Union, but many from 
the Dominion and some from differ- 
ent countries in Europe. We are glad 
to learn that the new management 
propose to make the coming exhibi- 
tion excel anything of the kind ever 
seen in America. The new president, 
Mr. Walsh, and the directors are 
unanimous in this sentiment, and no 
pains or expense will be spared to 
compass this grand object. The pre- 
mium list, of which we have a few" 
copies for distribution, shows magni- 
ficent money prizes in all the depart- 
ments, aggregating $50,000, besides a 
large number of medals and diplomas 
frequently of more value to the reci- 
pient than greenbacks. As every por- 
tion of the country is directly and 
pecuniarily benefitted by this institu- 
tion, we hope to see every Statein 
the Union well represented. 

To those who go merely as sight- 
seers the attractions will be unprece- 
dented, while those who go to gain 
knowledge and win prizes are sure to 
succeed in one or the other. We un- 
derstand the Mayflower Church is to 


STRONG ENDORSEMENTS. 





HE work this journal is doing in 
educating the people, as well as 
our teachers and school officers, be- 
gins to be appreciated on all handg. 
Mr. W. G. Chaffee, of New York, 
says: the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
Epvucation is the best educational 
journal I ever saw, and while it is 
particularly adapted to the wants of 
our teachers, it is equally well adapted 
to the wants of your patrons also.” 
Supt. J. M. Long, of Missouri, 
writes: “I could not afford to be 
without the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDuUGATION for ten times its cost.” 
Prof. D. J. Evans, of Topeka, Kan- 
sas, says: “I long ago found it to be 
among the most valuable and inter- 
esting of the many educational month- 
lies that I have the pleasure of read- 
ing.” 
Supt. G. W. Carlton, of Pemiscot 
county, editor of the Gayoso Demo- 
crat, says: ‘The JouRNAL is filled 
with sound, scientific and philosophic 
reading, and to keep the reader posted 
with the progress of education. It 
should be read by every man, woman 
woman and child who can read, and 
those who: cannot read should listen 
to what it says and learn to read.” 





TEACHERS Will be interested in the 
advertisement of Eldredge & Brother, 
which appears in the présent number. 
They publish first-class books. 





Our Teachers’ Bureau. 
Those desiring teachers are request- 
ed to state— 
1st, Salary paid per month. 
2d, Length of school term. 
3d, Qualifications required. 
Teachers desiring positions will also 
state— 
Ist, Their age. 
2d, How much experience they have 
had in teaching. 
38d, What wages they expect per 
month. 
We charge each applicant for a po- 
sition, and each person applying for a 
teacher, the sum of two dollars in ad- 
vance, for inserting their application. 


248—A graduate of Michigan State 
Normal School, a native German with 
two years experience, desires a posi- 
tion as teacher of modern languages, 
especially German, or as principal of 
a town school. Can give good refer- 
“ences. 


250. A gentleman, a graduate, de- 
sires a position in some graded school, 
as first assistant. First class refer- 
ences. 





PLEASE when you write us making 
enquiries, enclose stamps to pay post- 
age on the answer we send you. 


THE school revenue (about $700,- 
000) in New York, is complained of 
as only one-half large enough to edu- 
cate half the children in the State for 
six months. Of 272,334 children, only 
57,433 were enrolled in the public 
schools during the year. 

Where are the rest of these chil- 








have a “booth,”’ to feed all who are 
hungry, and they promise to have bet- 
ter things and more of them, than 
ever before. The ladies of this 
church never fail in anything that 





McGee College, College Mound, Mo., 


dren? 
,No wonder they want to colonize 
their criminal classes in the West. 

We are overstocked with an igno- 
rant, vicious and criminal element 





they undertake, 


s 


now, and do not want them. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 

HE facts are so patent in regard 

to the question of intelligeuce and 
production, and ignorance and non. 
production, that men of all creeds 
and parties begin to see the absolute 
necessity of making provision to edu- 
cate all the people with the least pos- 
sible delay. 

Experience proves too, that the 
cheapest and best way to do this is by 
a system of public schools, taxing all 
the property of the State to educate 
its future citizens. 

The people want, and have a right 
to demand an honest, economical and 
competent administration of this 
trust. 

It should be non-partisan and non- 
sectarian, aud when thus adminis- 
tered the system wins confidence and 
support from all parties and all sects. 

TEXAS, in overthrowing what they 
believed to be a corrupt administra- 
tion, overthrew the public school sys- 
tem, but now they are going to re-es- 
tablish it on a justand equitable basis. 

MissIsstIPPi begins to feel the want 
of doing something more for the edu- 
cation of her citizens, and is anxious 
to re-establish a system of public 
schools. 

GEORGIA wants to adopt a new 
school law making education free to 
all. 

ARKANSAS is gathering the strength 
of the best people in the Statc, to put 
it into a system of free public schools. 
« In Missouri, it is decidedly gloomy. 
True, our higher institutions and 
city schools are generally prospering. 
Educationally, St, Louis stands first 
among the cities of the United States. 
Our University is assuming grand 
proportions. Our Normal Schools are 
singularly successful. 

But from nearly every county in 
this great State, the reports are ex- 
ceedingly discouraging. 

The State Superintendent, in the 
hour of trial, proved both incompe- 
tent and treacherous, and owing to 
this, such important places as Macon, 
Savannah, etc., etc., will have but four 
months school during the coming 
year. The reduction of teachers’ 
wages will be almost universal. 

The right arm of the public school 


system has been severed. Only the 
mangled, bleeding stump of the 
county superintendency remajns. 


Competent persons cannot afford to 
hold the office of commissioner. 








A saint of God may suffer and not 
sin, but he cannot sin and not suffer. 


“EDUCATORS” FIRST. 





Seay New York Tribune is a success 
as a business enterprise. No one 
questions that fact. It is a good me- 


reason, according to its own state- 
ment, which we quote, as follows: 
“Its patrons are educators, merchants, 
professional men, master workers, 


inspiring and hopeful human en- 
deavor.”’ 

It places “educators” first on its list 
of patrons, because educated people 
need more than any others; because 
they are able to provide themselves 
with means to pay more promptly 
than any others ; because “educators” 
have a surplus. 
and crime do not demand much, can- 
not pay for much, as they have no 
surplus to pay with. Education helps 
to independence. Ignorance is a drag 
and a dead weight. 





Battle Month. 


NHE great principle of public 
school education, is to provide 
means for giving every child the best 
education practically possible, duly 
developing all the talent with which 


That is one view. 
The opposite view is as follows: 


of the system of popular education, 
especially the right to tax the people 
for anything beyond elementary in- 
struction.” Supply all education 
above this by institutions of various 
grades, endowed by private munifi- 
cence and managed by private corpo~- 
rations. Abolish State universities, 
State normal, high and professional 
schools. 

The former is the view of the very 
great majority of educators, legisla- 
tors, and tax-payers, as well as of the 


bright and studious children are the 
very riches of the State, and to be 


other parents pay. 
Take one instance. The State of 


Ignorance, poverty | 


The Summer Campaign — August the | 


God sees proper to endow the young. | 


We “ question the right and policy | 


vast masses of the people, whose | 


educated, if at all, by money which | 


Several of the Western States al- 





| weight on its full success. 


small party of warm sympathisers. 
Not a State endorses it now. 

In the institutes and conventions, 
and other educational gatherings this 


summer, these views, as natural op- 


ponents, will meet and fight. The 


ardor of enthusiasm, the power of 


logic, the strength of mature convic- 
| tion, the dictates of invested capital, 
|the spirit of professional pride, the 
dread of rash innovations, the firm 
| purpose of rational progress; all these, 
as bold warriors, will mingle in the 
fray, seen or unseen, like men and 
demi-gods and gods in Homeric po- 
etry. “Let it come,” for the system 
of schools and the codeof school laws 
should become substantially one and 
the same, all over this great land, as 
far and as fast as circumstances per- 
mit. The tidal wave moves forward 
| permanently toward that result, and 
|with as great rapidity perhaps as is 
| desirable. The discussions are very 
| opportune. 

| 


} 


The second party is a small minor- 
‘ity. Isit the wise minority? Hear 
| both sides. 


| The popular interests in all our 
| States certainly do not demand vast, 
|overgrown, plethoric, purse-proud 
| colleges, to favor the sous of the rich 
/as contrasted with sons of “chill pen- 
ury,’’—colleges or institutions which 
cost $3,000 to $5,000 for the four years 
jcourse. These virtually say to the 
poor, and: the middle classes, which 
| together are the large majority —“ En- 


| ter not here. The path of knowledge 


|ready have well-endowed colleges or 
| universities in successful operation— 
the consummation and head of their 
operations — a constant stimulus to 
dium in which to advertise, for the|all the lower schools. In all such 
States the system is compact, com- 
| plete, symmetrical in all departments, 
| progressing by natural order from the 
|lowest to the highest, and perpetu- 
and leaders in almost every arena of| ally strengthening itself by increasing 
'the number of its beneficiaries. and 
| by reducing the number of the utterly 
illiterate, that yet hang as dead 


Now, the other view is that of 
President Eliot of Harvard, and a 


Massachusetts requires every townof| must be strewn with gold. Riches 
over five hundred families to estab-| alone can buy the privileges we offer.” 
lish or sustain a high school ten | Nor do the people demand the mul- 
months in the year, and names the | tiplication of puny, half-built, starve- 
branches to be taught. This law | ling colleges, with a half-bony corps 
clearly shows the views of law-mak-| of instructors, skeleton in figure and 
ers, tax-payers and people. | ghost-like in voice, heroes who labor 
So the other Atlantic States have |®#ud wait—who suffer and languish 
been and are moving steadily and_ till hope expires, and the flour-barrel 
strongly toward completing their|is empty. For, even if such heroism 
magnificent system by establishing or is and ever has been the copious 
improving the academy or high | Source of blessings to all others, yet 
school, in which to carry on much|the very communities which profit 
further and to perfect more efficiently | ost, feel most acutely the shame and 
the work of thorough education done | itjustice of permitting such silent and 
by the primary and intermediate and | !ife-long martyrdom, even while the 
grammar schools, adapting the higher |Community itself is struggling with 
courses of study carefully to the | burdens too heavy to be borne. 

wants of the pupils, both for disci-| As to a National University, it may 
pline of mind and for practical uses. | be excellent to plan one, but not yet 


Wein Texas, Arkansas,Georgia,Mis-| the evident time to build one. In- 





sissippi,Louisiana and the other great | deed, the National University would 
States South, ought to wheel into line | be best organized by raising it above 





on this question without further de- | and out of the best and most advan- 
'tageously located of our present uni- 


lay. 


versities or colleges, electing the pres. 
ident and professors by a congress of 
the ablest educators from the whole 
field, and admitting as its members 
the brightest graduates and scholars, 
on favorable and equitable terms, 
from all educational institutions—or, 
outside of all, from self-made men 
seeking higher self-culture. 

Library, lectures, cabinets, all its 
appliances, should be the best, as ex- 
clusively formed with specific aims 
forits own requirements alone, and 
not a mere duplicate of a dozen oth- 
ers. If we ever have a National Uni- 
versity, it ought to outrank and emi- 
nently surpass all others—ougtt to be 
the queen of all, by its very structure 
and from its very start. 

The great want in all our large 
cities, towns aud villages is, as in 
Massachusetts to establish and main- 
tain a High school where there are 
(“over five hundred families,”) to 
make the property educate the peo- 
ple’s children adequately as good cit- 
izens. 

Read Hon. Mr. Brockmeyer and Su- 
perintendent Harris on this point, in 
our “ Educational Documents,” No. 
9 and No. 10, for argument and illus- 
tration. Then evangelize your whole 
circle of acquaintance with the gospel 
of sound principle, and your reward 
shall be manifold, in converting the 
sceptics who doubt it; in confirming 
the candid who half believe it ; in en- 
kindling the enthusiastic, who only 
wait for light, and will welcome it. 
It is good summer-harvest work. 
Thrust in your sickle. The right la- 
borers are few. The willing hearers 
are the million. 








OUTFITS. 





N these days, when not only the 
graduates of our largest universi- 

ties, butin some of our cities every 
little boy and girl who may leave 2 
grammar school receives a diploma, 
we aresometimes moved to repeat a 
remark by a distinguished clergyman 
of Chicago, which runs as follows: 
“The world, as God gave it to his 
children, is one of opportunities and 
outfits, and not of completed things.” 
It1s a lesson which we are slow in 
learnings We formulate creeds and 
outgrow them, to our surprise, find- 
ing them only helps to better utter- 
ances, 
We finish a piece of work which has 
been our occupation for a long time 
and seemed to us a finality, aud we 
discover after all that it has become 
only a means to some other end. And 
so with all our life, till finally we 
learn to walk without surprise in the 
world which God has made, and we 
become reconciled to the factthat we 
are only working at * outfits,’ not at 
completed things. 
So, by degrees our narrow world 
becomes only a part of a greater. 
But do we teach this truth enough 
in our schools ? 
Do we not really too often, though 
perhaps unintentionally, lead the pu- 
pils to believe that their school work 
is intended to be a completed thing? 
Truly, the first home-life is or ought 
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to be to every child only an outfit, so 
to speak, for his school life, which is 
his first entrance into the real life of 
acommunity, and so each stage of 
his progress, each class which he 
leaves for a higher is valuable only as 
a means to that higher. 

His work inthe grammar school is, 
only an outfit for the high school, and 
that again for the university. 

But in some way are we not giving 
to the children the idea thatthe parts 
of their work are, as it were, isolated? 
The common language betrays this. 
The children are always talking of 
“finishing”? something. They “fin- 
ish” arithmetic, they “finish” natu- 
ral philosophy and chemistry, and 
the very word seems to imply that 
these subjects are finally disposed of. 
If the truth were known, we think it 
would be found that in the minds of 
most girls and boys chemistry is sup- 
posed to be thoroughly mastered 
when they have learned what is con- 
tained in a volume of some two hun- 
dred pages. Again, they always ex: 
press a sense of imperfection if they 
donot “finish” the particular text 
book which they may happen to have 
been using, as if the end of that book 
were the end of the branch of science 
treated therein. 

They “finish” their preparatory 
school and put it behind them, as if it 
were a job of digging out a cellar, 
which will never need to be referred 
to or repeated. 


And is not this false idea strength- 
ened when we give the pupils in our 
grammar and even in our primary 
schools diplomas stating that the child 
has “completed” such a course of 
study ? 

The look, the tone, the words, the 
general bearing of the child tell, far 
better than any diploma can do, 
whether the mind is gaining control 
of itself. 

All that the diploma can say is that 
so many pages have been passed over, 


perintendency effectually crushes out 
the county institutes. 

4. Italso renders normal institutes 
impossible. These would have been 
held in various parts of the State 
during the months of July and Au- 
gust. Now our best instructors wlll 
spend these months holding normal 
institutes in Iowa, Illinois, and other 
States. 

We are notcroakers. Missouri was 
rapidly struggling up to a higher ed- 
ucational life, and will at no distant 
day again move grandly forward. 
But much earnest, united, and self- 
sacrificing work is necessary to re- 
deem the State from the shackles of 
this unfriendly legislation. 

In November we shall elect a new 
Legislature. We appeal to the friends 
of popular education to see to it that 
able, earnest friends of public schools 
are nominated on each ticket. In view 
of our immense educational interests 
the partizan should be sunk in the 
citizen. Our school law must be 
changed to meet the wants of a great 
people. The county superintendency 
must be restored.” 








A QUEER CONFESSION. 


E have read, as others will, with 

painful interest, the humiliat- 

ing confession which the Superinten- 

dent of Public Schools in Missouri 

has recently published in his “organ.” 

The facts briefly summed up, are 
about as follows : 

The Legislature as well as the peo- 
ple seem to have not only lost all 
confidence in him, but all re- 
spect for him. After nearly 
four years of trial, the twenty-sev- 
enth General Assembly, with but 
“eighteen negative votes in the 
House”—legislated so that, to quote 
his own words—* The State Superin- 
tendent was deprived of all assist- 
ance in his office, required to publish 
the school laws, (not school records !) 
to keep records of. the school funds 





so many years or months gone, and 
that is the smallest part of what we 
desire to know. 

The diploma of a university has a 
reasonable side. It shows the end of 
apprenticeship, and the passing over 
into mastership. the closing of the 
child-life, the beginning of the man 
and woman life. ; 

But does not the copying of the cus- 
tom of giving diplomas by the lower 
schools tend todo harm rather than 
good ? 

A FAILURE. 





A FRIEND who has carefully exam- 
ined the new school law—which the 
State Superintendent pronounces in 
his “official organ,’”’ “better than any 
the State has ever enacted,” says: 

“ The following are a few of the fear- 
fulresults of this law : 

1. Incompetent examiners will flood 
the counties with incompetent teach- 
ers. 

2. Short terms and low wages will 
compel our best teachers to seek posi- 
tions in other States. 

3. The abolition of the county su- 


and attend to their collection, with- 
out any provision for defraying the 
cost of these requirements, or to meet 
the expenses of traveling in the exer- 
cise of outside supervision. With 
sundry other restrictions.” 

This is his confession, and that too, 
in his own words, of what all but 
eighteen members of the House 
thought of his work, after three years 
of service. And then he goes on to 
say that “if ten votes in the Senate 
could have been changed, this would 
to-day be the school law of the State” 
—thus showing again what the Senate 
thought of him and his administra- 
tion! What a confession! 

Well, we have feared this issue for 
more than a year, but have carefully 
avoided giving expression to our own 
convictions, and have also steadily re- 
fused to print the strictures and criti- 
cisms which have been sent us from 
all parts of the State, upon his con- 
duct. We have hoped for his own 
sake, and for the sake of his friends, 
and especially for the sake of the more 
than seven hundred thousand chil- 
dren of school age in Missouri—whose 


imbecility blasted—that he would be 
able to avert this impending doom. 
We have hoped he would do some- 
thing to relieve himself from the 
odium which his betrayal of this great 
interest has so justly brought upon 
him. 

We have waited in vain. . 
The time has now come to select, 
and elect a man to redeem the State, 
and save the system of Public Schools 
—and this can and must be done. 


There has been such a lack of abil- 
ity, such an utter want of integrity of 
character, that the people, teachers, 
and school officers have for the most 
part ignored the counsel and advice 
of the State Superintendent—and his 
influence has amounted to nothing— 
not only with the Legislature, but 
among the educational forces of the 
State. 

Finding this to be the case, he seems 
to have set to work to destroy the 
school system of the State, hoping by 
this treachery to secure a renomina- 
tion for his present position by the 
avowed enemies of our Public 
Schools. 

Of course, the treachery by which 
he hoped to gain strength with this 
element, destroyed their confidence 
inhim, and so he sinks by his own 
infamy down to the level of a mere 
wirepulling political intriguer, willing 
to sell all he has left of even the semb- 
lance of virtue. 


He finds no one to bid for sucha 
record as he has made, or such a char- 
acter as he has developed. 

We plead for two years his physical 
weakness as an excuse,but the trouble 
was deeper than this—a well-found- 
ed distrust, in both his integrity and 
capacity for the position he occupied. 

For this weakness the people were 
ready to pity him, but now for his 
unfitness they repudiate him, and for 
his treachery they despise him. 

We have been his friend, and never 
wrote words that pained us more; 
but the time has come for the press to 
expose the men who take these pub- 
lic positions, and then by their treach- 
ery and imbecility betray the inter- 
ests committed to their charge, as he 
has done. 

The State Superintendent knows 
and thousands of others know that 
we have sacrificed time and money 
and reputation to befriend and sus- 
tain him—things we do not regret so 
much as we do the fact that he has 
proved so utterly unworthy. 


CAN IT NOT BE DONE? 


AN we not have a set of men 
nominated in Missouri for the 
several State offices who will by their 
character command the confidence and 
the votes of all classes and parties 
who prefer good gevernment rather 
than a party success, which may en- 
danger the best interests of the State? 
We think it can be done, and that it 
ought to be done. j 
Take‘ such a man as Jas. S Rollins 
of Columbia, an old citizen of the 
State, identified with all its interests, 
a large land-holder, and a farmer, 





in railroads, in the public school sys- 
tem,and in its crowning glory, the 
State University. 

There is no interest dear to the 
people that this gentleman is not per- 
sonally and permanently interested 
in. Take such a man and put him at 
the head of the ticket, and let citizens 
rather than partizans, come together 
and nominate mén of integrity and 
ability from all parties, men who are 
known, men who have been tried and 
found to be honest and competent. 
We can then go to work and 
elect them, and show the people that 
Missouri with her vast agricultural 
resources, her inexhaustible mines, 
rivers, railways, people, cities, cli- 
mate, educational system. With these 
elements of progress, it is the best 
State m the Union in which to seek 
homes, and to make investments. 
Partizanship means “spoils,” and 
“rewards” and bitterness and strife. 
Citizenship means law and order, 
prosperity, unity, peace, wealth, edu- 
cation, all that is good, all that is 
great. Give us a citizens ticket rather 
than a partizan one. 


A DISAGREEABLE NECESSITY. 


We regret the necessity which 
compelled us, in this issue to dwell on 
what may seem at first sight to be 
merely local in its character, but it is 
not at all so. 

Every child in the Union is injured 
when the public school system of any 
State is stricken down, because any 
child is liable to become a citizen of 
that State at any time. 

When a man by his inefficiency, or 
treachery or both, betrays a great 
trust and so imperils all the coming 
generations of men, he must be so re- 
buked for it as to put him beyond the 
power of such harmful conduct in the 
future. 

We hope such aman may be nom- 
inated for State Superintendent of 
Public Schools this fall as will 
command the confidence and coopera- 
tion of all good people. 

For such a one we shall be glad to 
work to repair as speedily as possible 
the injury done in driving immigra- 
tion and capital from our State. 








Teachers and others interested in 
looking over one of the largest and 
most complete assortment of books in 
the country, and in looking over one 
of the finest book stores in America, 
are’ most cordially invited to call on 
Jansen, McClurg & Co., when they 
visit Chicago. The store, the books, 
the proprietors are all at the service 
of the public, and deserve well at 
their hands for their enterprise and 
liberality. 


How is this? 

A county superintendent of schools 
in Kansas, writes to a friend that the 
teachers in his county are working 
for such low wages that “starvation 
is only a question of time.” 

Don’t our teachers deserye some- 
thing better than this ? 

We think so, and again urge school 
officers to provide honestly and lib- 
erally for their prompt and liberal 














hopes he has by his treachery and 


largely interested too,in mining lands, 


payment. 
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LATIN AS A STUDY. 
N our haste to follow the march of 
Physical Science, are we not in 
danger of holding in too low esteem 
the language of Cicero and Virgil? 

We ask the question because we 
have been talking with a teacher who 
teaches Latin it is true, but many 
things beside, and who ,affirms that 
even a year’s study of Latin shows 
itself in positive results in every oth- 
er recitation, provided the minds are 
young and plastic. We are told that 
the spelling is much improved, that 
the reading gains in clearness and 
comprehension, that the English vo- 
cabulary has largely increased, and 
consequently the English composi- 
tions have improved—that the geog- 
raphy has taken on a new interest, 
and that even the mental arithmetic 
is quicker and more accurate. But 
we are told that all these special re- 
sults are only evidences of the real 
grand result, which is a greater power 
of control over thought and will, a 
grasping together of things which 
were before separate and distinct, a 
positive increase of mental power. 

We are inclined to believe this, be- 
cause our friend isa teacher of wide 
experience in many different schools. 

Latin is hard! 

For that very reason should it be 
studied. We gain nothing by easy 
work. We are too much in danger 
of trying to make things easy to our 
pupils. 

A little boy or girl of eleven or 
twelve, who is required to write into 
Latin such a sentence as this: 

“There is no doubt that the good 
laws of Solon were serviceable to bad 
men,” is obliged, in order to accom- 
plish it, to hold at one time in 
thought, severalideas. The adjective 
no must agree in no less than three 
particulars with its noun doubt, and 
the deciding of the case involves the 
perceiving the relation of doubt to is. 
Then the verb were is to be one word, 
but that one word must be so modi- 
fied as to show not only its double re- 
lation to laws, but the character of 
the clause in which it stands, and the 
time expressed by it and by the prin- 
cipal verb. 

At is like playing chess. If I move 
my queen I have not only to look with 
suspicion on both of my adversary’s 
knights, who are standing quite inno- 
cently a little to one side, but I must 
not omit to scan carefully the bishop 
who seems so far away—nay, the cas- 
tle, and even the insignificant pawn. 
I must think in all directions for her 
safety. 

So the little plodder at Latin exer- 
cises learns to think several things at 
once, and that means to control and 
manage thought. Arithmetic and al- 
gebra demand no such concentration. 
Their very nature is analytic. They 
rather never allow the mind to grasp 
several things at once. 

Moreover, there is no other lan- 
guage likely to be generally studied 
which will call for as much practice 
of this kind as Latin, and the teacher 
who desires to see in his pupils not 
magazines of facts, but growing 


minds, will, if he have any authority 


sory study. At least, so says our 
friend, and we confess we felt inclined 


array of facts, and we thought we 
could see as plainly as he did that the 
study of Latin was no hindrance, but 
a great help in the study of even nat- 
ural science, in the habit of close and 
accurate observation which it creates, 
in the hands of a skillful teacher. 





WHY NOT? 

It is well known by those at all 
familiar with the maiter, that Mr. 
George E. Seymour, while in the 
State Department of the Board of 
Education, was the real practical 
working power there, in both a legal 
and educational sense, as the State 
Superintendent was neither a teacher 
nor a lawyer. 

Would it not be both poetical and 
political justice to place Mr. Seymour 
there again ? 

He is honest and competent. He is 
a teacher and a lawyer, and we don’t 
believe a better selection could be 
made for State Superintendent of 
Public Schools. Do you? 





LOOK THEM OVER. 





E hope every reader will look 

over our advertising columns 
carefully. It would help all round if 
you would mention the fact in making 
inquiries for goods, that you read 
the advertisement in the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

The New York Tribune places 
“educators” first among its patrons, 
and says very truly that “‘the value of 
advertising in a journal depends 
somewhat on the number of its read- 
ers, but still more on their average 
character. Some journals circulate 
mainly among those whom business 
men would find little profit in reaching. 
The Tribune circulates in every State, 
and in nearly every township through- 
out the Union, and its patrons are 
educators, merchants, professional 
men, master-workers, and leaders in 
almost every arena of inspiring and 
hopeful human endeavor. For this 
reason, it affords men in business a 
means of reaching those whose atten- 
tion they would gladly attract.” 

What is true of the Tribune in the 
“average character” of its readers, is 
especially true of this journal. Its 
six editions in as many States gives 
it nearly 200,000 readers each month, 
thus affording men in business a 
means of reaching those whose atten- 
tion they would gladly attract. 


—tText-books are to be adopted 
on the second Tuesday in January, 
1875, throughout the State of Mis- 
souri. The books then chosen must 
be used for five years. Teachers 
should see to it that the best books 





importance. It will affect a whole 
generation of pupils. 








1875. 


in the matter, make Latin a compul- 


to agree with him as he unfolded his | 
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perintendent of Public Schools of 
Missouri will furnish us with .a 
certificate, signed by the Auditor, 
that he has never drawn public money 
for six days services as Regent when 
he actually served but two days, we 
shall be glad to refute through these 
columns the reports to that effect, 
which are being circulated all over 
the State. No party wants to nomi- 
nate, and the people do not want to 
elect a man with such a record. 





We are always glad to correct er- 
rors if they occur, as they will some- 
times, in such a large list as we have, 
and we desire our subscribers to noti- 
fy us if the JouRNAL is not received 
regularly and promptly. 








= —_ 


THE Rev. L. M. Lewis, who dur- 
ing the war rose to the rank of Gen- 
eral in the Confederate army, says 
after mature deliberation, I now an- 
nounce myself for nomination by the 
Democratic Convention for the office 
of State Superintendent of Public 
Schools. Gen. Lewis is a graduate of 
Wesleyan University Middletown, 
Conn., and if elected ought to makea 
competent and efficient officer- 


* 
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Send us short items in regard to 
the progress, needs and results of 
your schools. 

These are read by the people, and a 
livelier interest in the work done by 
our teachers is created. 

The education of the children is the 
great question. Let us press its im- 
portance at every point. 





——The live, fresh, vitalizing edu- 
cational current flows in institutes, 
educational journal and educational 
reports. To these the live, growing 
teachers must ever come. Only idiots 
bask in the moonshine of self-suffi- 
ciency. 





Circulate the Journal. 

Let the people know what is being 
done and what needs to be done. 

Terms, $1 50 in advance. 





BOOK NOTICES. | 





Tue Lire AnD DEATH OF JOHN OF BARNE- 
VELD, Advocate of Holland; with a 
View of the Primary Causes and Move- 
ments of the Thirty Years’ War. By 
John Lothrop Motley, LL.D. In two 
volumes. New York: Harper & Bro., 
1874. For sale by St. Louis Book & 
News Co. 

Although these volumes make a sepa- 
rate work of themselves, they form also a 
natural sequel to the other histories al- 
ready published by the distinguished au- 
thor, as well as a necessary introduction to 
the great work which he proposes to 
write, to-wit: A History of the Thirty 
Years’ War. As the author truly remarks, 
“The two great wars which successively 
established the independence of Holland 
and the disintegration of Germany, are in 
reality one ; a prolonged tragedy of eighty 


are adopted. This action is of great | years.” 


The triumph of Spain in her battles and 
in her conquest of the New World, had 
filled the mind of Charles the Fifth, her 


| greatest monarch, and the greatest of his 


sturdy German independence; Martin Lu- 





ther at this time lifted his voice against 
the absolutism of papal authority, while 
the German princes protested against ab- 
solutism in politics. England under Hen- 
ry the Eighth, and France under Francis 
the First, opposed his might. He was 
baffled, dispirited and broken. In his old 
age he withdrew from the affairs of State, 
and left his son Philip to carry out his de- 
signs. Philip was the most sincere bigot 
then on a throne in Europe. His divinely 
appointed mission was to extirpate that 
malignant disease, protestantism, which 
was spreading through all Northern Eu- 
rope. Charles the Fifth would not have 
molested Protestantism if it had not been 
in league with German independence. 
Philip, however, was fanatically opposed 
to protestantism, per se. 

The Thirty Years War that ensued was 
the war for freedom of conscience—the 
war in which the Northern Teutonic na- 
tions of Europe broke away permanently 
from the sway of the Romanic nations. 
Henceforward in the history of the world 
individualism should assert itself against 
absolutism either in the State or in the 
Church! A momentous epoch, truly! 
This movement even reacted on France, 
the nation which combines Romanic with 
Teutonic blood, and the great French 
Revolution raised its awful head and con- 
vulsed all Europe for another thirty years. 
But the Romanic substructure of the 
French nation could not permit the build- 
ing of a free nation thereon. In the Ro- 
manic veins there runs the tradition of ab- 
solutism, and no innoculation with Teu- 
tonic blood can obliterate it. Gravelotte 
and Sedan should yet be necessary even in 
these latter years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury! 

How valuable to us are these labors of 
the scholarly Motley. He tears asunder 
the veil and lifts to our gaze the epoch 
wherein the seeds of the future were ger- 
minating. His ‘Dutch Republic” and the 
History of the Netherlands show us the 
gigantic struggle in its first throes. ‘he 
Life of Barneveld, the greatest statesman 
in Europe during the epoch of the Twelve 
Years’ Truce—his career furnishes the only 
key to much that follows. Without the 
biography of Pitt, who would undertake 
to explain the Seven Years’ War? Without 
the biography of John of Barneveld, who 
would expect to understand the history of 
the Thirty Years’ War? 

The powers of Mr. Motley are exhibited 
to their best advantage in this biography 
of the great statesman and martyr. 





Laocoon—An Es-ay upon the Limits of 
Painting and Poetry, with Remarks II- 
lustrative of Various Points in the His- 
tory of Ancient Art. By Gotthold 
Ephraim Lessing. Translated by Ellen 
Frothingham. Boston : Roberts Broth- 
ers, 1874. Pages XI, 245. For sale by 
Gray, Baker & Co., St. Louis. 


Among the giant figures who introduced 
the great era of German thought and lit- 
erature, stands Lessing in the foremost 
rank. Perhaps the work above named, 
and so finely-translated by Miss Frothing- 
ham, has done more to further the cause 
of art criticism, than all other works of 
modern times. It stimulated directly and 
by reaction. Winckelmann and Goethe 
had a basis of theirown. Winckelmann’s 
great work on the History of Ancient Art 
appeared two years earlier than the Lao- 
coon. But all works of any consequence 
after this period refer continually to this 
masterpiece of criticism. Although much 
of its influence has extended directly into 
the criticism of our American writers, 
still there is more good gold yet to be 
taken from this quarry. Let no one neg- 
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lect a thorough study of it, who aspires 
to attain a rational insight into art. 


TruTHS ror To-Day—Spoken in the past 
winter. By David Swing, pastor Fourth 
Presbyterian Church. Chicago: Jan- 
sen, McClurg & Co., 1874. For sale by 
Book and News Co. 


The contents of this remarkable volume 
are sixteen sermons, whose tone is char- 
acterized by religious toleration, enlight- 
ened hope, and the most sincere piety. 
Men of the loftiest eloquence oftenest dis- 
appoint us by their books. We have list- 
ened to their oral discourse, and the time 
and occasion was so improved by the ora- 
tor that the effect was a climax. After- 
wards reading the words which made us 
burn, we have lost the influence of the 
surroundings, and we feel no special heat 
again. While those who have not heard 
the living voice of David Swing can have 
only a very inadequate idea of the grand 
influence that he exercises upon the vast 
audiences that flock to his church from 
different denominations and creeds, yet 
a slow and earnest reading of these ser- 
mons will impress them with the genuine 
religious fervor and enlightened Chris- 
tianity of the Chicago apostle. He is em- 
phatically a preacher to the world of to- 
day, and his translations of the grand and 
solemn truths of Christianity into lan- 
guage which speaks to the heart and soul 
of the modern civilized man as he exists 
in the commercial city, is as adequate as 
the poetry of Tennyson and Longfellow, 
or the essays of Emerson. The world 
seems when seen through the atmosphere 
of his sermons to be transfigured with 
Christ’s spirit of toleration and reverence. 
It is a veritable incarnation of God. All 
our fellows work out with us now and al- 
ways the vicarious atonement. Each for 
all and all for each. As we are wont to 
see the world through theological specta- 
cles as a pandemonium of wickedness and 
materialism ; atheism shutting the eyes on 
all that is holy and spiritual; science mo- 
ving forward in the interest of scepticism 
and hastening to put out one by one the 
high lamps of religion that stand on the 
horizon of our civilization, how blessed 
is the atmosphere of quiet faith which 
does not ignore scepticism, ostrich-like, 
hiding its head in the sand, but which 
looks through it and shows the immediate 
personality of the dear God watching us 
in his eternal Providence? One may well 
take heart again, and feel some serenity in 
his soul after communing with this new 
priest ordained of God, David Swing. 
One gets from his pages the conviction 
that all the old truths of Christianity are 
indeed for to-day—for ages. Yes, for 
eternity. 


AnnvuaL Recorp of Science and Indnetay 
for 1873. Edited by Spencer F. Baird, 
with the assistance of eminent men of 
science. 12 mo. pp. 714. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. For sale by Book 
and News Co. 
We look over these annual volumes with 

growing interest and profit. 
This is the third, and among the sub- 

jects treated we find astronomy, meteo- 
rology, physics, or natural philosophy, 
chemistry, metalurgy, mineralogy, geol- 
ogy, geography, natural history and zo- 
ology, botany, agriculture and rural econ- 
omy, pisciculture and the fisheries, do- 
mestic and household economy, mechan- 
ics and engincering, technology, materia 
medica, therapeutics and hygeine, and 
miscellaneous subjects connected with the 
same. To the general reader as well as 
the specialist, this work will prove attrac- 
tive, and it contains many passages which 
boys, not yet out of school, will be inter- 


SEvEN Historic AGcres—Or; Talks 
about Kings, Queens and Barbarians, b 
Arthur Gilman. New York, Hurd & 
Houghton. For sale by Book & News 
Company. - 

The design of this little book is most 
praiseworthy—for there is no doubt of the 
value of a succinct, interesting and simple 
account of the great eras of human his- 
tory. The Golden Ages of Greece and 
Rome, as represented by Pericles, Cimon, 
the Punic Wars; the Triumvirate and 
Augustus. The Dark Ages as shown by 
Alaric, Attila, and Genseric; by Charle- 
magne; Eglest and Alfred; by Canute 
and William of Normandy, by Peter the 
Hermit, and by Wycliffe. The Age of 
Leo X. The Age of Charles V. The 
Golden Age of England. The Golden 
Age of France; such are the subjects 
taken up in the fourteen chapters of this 
little book. The form is that of a conver- 
sation between very young children and 
their father. The excellencies of the book 
lie in the plan, and in the choice of sub- 
jects; the style is hardly as simple as the 
stories, and the stories would be interest- 
ing to earnest, serious children, rather 
than to those who have first to be excited 
and then instructed. 

Such expressions as the following show 
how difficult it is for one to use simple 
language in telling simple stories : 

The Thanksgiving turkey had been sac- 
rificed. 

Pearl preferred to amuse herself. 

Pearl was transferred to the nursery. 


The promontories that thrust themselves 
out into the sea. 


A comparatively small number of inhab- 
itants. 


Pericles had been very prominent at pub- 
lic meetings. 

The author’s lessons as to ‘‘ what con- 
stitutes a State,” are, not always of the 
the happiest. For example, in describing 
the Golden Age of Greece, and in answer 
to a question as to the way in which Peri- 
cles exercised his powers, it is said : 

** Pericles controlled affairs in Athens, 
for forty years, during which time he 
erected many wonderful buildings, and 
caused the production of works of art, 
that are now scattered throughout the 
great cities of Europe, where for hun- 
dreds of years they have been the admira- 
tion of all who have studied them. They 
are now accepted as models of beauty and 
grace, and are as yet unsurpassed. At 
this period literature, architecture, paint- 
ing and sculpture rose to the highest per- 
fection they have yet reached, so that even 
in ruins, the monuments now found in 
Athens call forth unqualified praise.” 


All this is true, but certainly has a ten- 
dency to mislead in regard to the nature of 
greatness in a ruler or in a people; the 
age most successful materially and not 
spiritually would be considesed the bright 
one. in the world’s history. 


In short, while this book may answer a 
useful end, it is certainly not a very per- 
fect realization of the author’s plan, so far 
as he acquaints us with this. 
Pet; or, Pastimes and Penalties. By the 

Rev. H. R. Haweis, M. A., author of 

“* Music and Morals,” with fifty illustra- 

tions by M..E. Haweis. 12 mo. pp. 

314. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

For sale by Book and News Co. 


This is not a Sunday School book, but 
it is better than that, for the children are 
real children, full of fun and frolic and 
mischief, and yet they come out all right, 
and it will do not only the younger chil- 
dren but those of larger growth good to 
read it. 





ested iu. 


NINETY-THREE. By Victor Hugo. 8 vo. 
pp. 143. Paper cover. New York: 

arper & Brothers. For sale by Book 
and News Co. 


Another paper edition of Victor Hugo’s 
wonderful story, full from cover to cover, 
of scenes of the most dramatic interest, 
and yet a valuable book for teachers and 
all others to read. 

Ot Victor Hugo’s “‘ Ninety-Three,”’ the 
New York Times says: ‘The story is 
peculiar among modern works of fiction. 
It is a novel without a hero, without a he- 
roine ; without love of man for woman, 
or of woman for man ; without marriage, 
or a substitute for it, at beginning, middle 
or end; with no minute analysis of char- 
acter, or—except, perhaps, in one chapter 
—of society ; and without any very man- 
ifest social, moral, or political purpose. It 
is in narrative form—a tragic episode in 
the great French Revolution. And, yet, 
too, it is hardly more narrative than dra- 
matic, or rather melodramatic, in its spirit 
and its style. and its very phraseology. 
No small part of it could be taken out 
bodily and spouted on the boards of the 
Bowery Theatre amid blue fire and ter- 
riffic combats, to the intense delight of all 
the juvenile ‘ assistance.’ And yet it is 
full of interest. The personages, notwith- 
standing their swaggering, self-conscious 
way, are real creatures of flesh and blood, 
and in word and act are terribly in ear- 
nest. But in body, and soul, and manner, 
and words, they are French, and remind 
us constantly of the distinction between 
French nature and human nature.” 


Dr. STEPHEN H. Tyna, Rector of St. 
George’s Church in New York, gives us a 
most valnable and charming book on pas- 
toral work, which it will do all ministers 
good to read. ‘‘'The Office and Duties of 
a Christian Pastor,” is published by Har- 
per & Brothers of New York, and for sale 
by the Book and News Co. 


JANSEN, McCiure & Co., of Chicago, 
have published a full and complete report 
of the late trial of the Rev. David Swing, 
before the Presbytery of Chicago, for her- 
esy, edited jointly by the clerk of the 
Presbytery, Rev. D. S. Johnson, his pros- 
ecutor, Rev. F. L. Patton, and his counsel 
Rev. G. C. Noyes. The book contains the 
charge and specifications against Prof. 
Swing, his declaration, the testimony of 
the witnesses, reports of committees, and 
all other proceedings bearing upon the 
question at issue. 











Normal Book Table. 

Guyot’s Geographies, published by 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co., New 
York, are justly entitled to be called 
the best. The physical is a model 
text-book. It can hardly be too high- 
ly recommended. The grammar 
school geography, just published, is a 
work of the highest merits. The 
mechanical execution is simply per- 
fect. The maps are gems. The text 
everywhere shows the master-mind 
of the great geographer. Since the 
death of Humboldt, Guyot has no su- 
perior in this department. The ar- 
rangement and execution indicate the 
skillful teacher. This work is admi- 
rably adopted to all schools above the 
intermediate grade. 
School boards who must soon adopt 
books for the next five years ought to 
examine these works before deciding. 
There can be no good reason for re- 
taining antiquated and inferior books. 





The American Journal of Education. 

E desire to call the attention 

of our readers to some of the 
characteristics of this Journal to 
which we labor to give prominence: 
1. A PROFESSIONAL JOURNAL.— 
That it is such, ina very high sense, 
will be conceded. The special aim of 
each article is to benefit the teachers 
as well as the two hundred thosusand 
people who read it each month. 


We write, and we want others to 
write as if in such a presence. 

1. Methods of Teaching.—Each 
number contains the best thoughts of 
some of our best educators. The 
methods presented are founded on 
long and successful experience. Short 
practical articles are best appreciated 
and hence are most valuable. 

2. Methods of Culture.—Under 
this head are classed all articles treat- 
ing of the means and methods of 
developing the various powers of the 
brain. The papers on the Philosophy 
of Education are eliciting much inter- 
est. These will be continued through- 
out the coming year. On this subject 
we promise our readers many valua- 
ble contributions by our best thinkers. 
A better knowledge of the mind is 
the great want of teachers. 

3. School Management.—Ten teach- 
ers fail because they do not know how 
to manage their schools, where one 
fails on acconut of scholarship. 

A series of editorial articles on this 
subject will be published in the suc- 
ceeding numbers. The experience of 
many years will be presented in the 
most practical form. Organization, 
grading, classifying, programme, reg- 
ulations, tactics, punishments, books, 
apparatus, etc., are topics which it 
is proposed to discuss. We shall con- 
tinue to present the views of our best 
educators on the various points per- 
taining to school management. 

Il. MoRE THAN A PROFESSIONAL 
JOURNAL.—We labor to deepen and 
widen the interest felt in popular 
education in every State of the 
Union. An _ earnest ‘co-operation 
must be secured among the friends of 
progress. Better school houses must 
be built and furnished. The School 
law must be made more and more 
adapted to our wants. Faithful teach-° 
ers and school officers must be sus- 
tained. The County Superintend- 
ency, the vital element in our school 
system, must be sustained. All our 
power and influence will be devoted 
to these and kindred subjects. 

Our ideal educational journal, is 
both professional and popular. Such 
a journal must be productive of im- 
measurable good. Fellow educators, 
will you aid us to realize this ideal ? 
You can send us articles full of truth 
and enthusiasm. You can do much 
to induce teachers, students, and 
parents to subscribe for and read the 
Journal. You can, ina single month, 
in this way, double the usefulness of 
the Journal. 





Tue St. Louis and Cairo narrow gauge 
railroad will be completed this summer. 
The company has on hand now $200,000 
net proceeds of the earnings of the road 
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since its completion to Murphysboro.. 
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Special Notices. 


Vandalia Line East. 

This is the irrepressible, first, and fast 
line to New York. First over the new 
bridge—fastest to New York. Look at 
these figures for time: Commercial Ex- 
press leaving St. Louis at 6:30 p. mi., will 
reach New York the second morning at 
9:55 a. m., being ahead of all its rivals. 

Morning Daylight Express leaves at 
‘7:15 a. m., and arrives at New York next 
evening at 9:25, nine hours in advance of 
the fastest of its rlvai lines. Ticket office 
No. 218 North Fifth street. 

F. M. Colburn, Chas. E. Follett, 

Ticket Agent. Gen. Pass. Agent. 








EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENTS. 





We determined, some time since, to issue a 
series of ‘‘tracts,’’ or documents, in cheap 
form, in conformity with the earnest solicitation 
of many of the leading educators from different 
parts of the country, which should embody some 
of the most practical ideas, and the freshest 
thought and expression of the age on this sub- 
ject. These documents are for circulation among 
the people, so that they may be better informed 
not only of the work done by the teacher, but of 
the necessity of this work. Teachers and school 
officers have found them to be profitable and in- 
teresting reading, and orders have been received 
for them from almost every State in the Union. 

So far, fourteen of these separate tracts have 
been issued Massachusetts and Texas order 
them by the thousand; Colorado and Maine send 
for them. They cost $7 00 per hundred, or ten 
cents for single copies. (Send postage). 

The ‘Popular Educational Documents’’ issued 
thus far, cover the following interesting and 
practical topics: 

No. 1. Wat SHatt We Srupy? By 
Wm. T. Harris, Superintendent of Public 
Schools of St. Louis. 

No. 2. THe ‘THEORY OF AMERICAN Epvu- 
CATION. By Wm. T. Harris, Superintendent 
of Public Schools of St. Louis. 

No. 3. How Nor To Dolr; Illustrated 
in the Art of Questioning. By Anna C. 
Brackett, Principal Normal School, Saint 
Louis. 

No. 4. Women as TEACHERS. 
C. Bibb. , 

No. 5. AN Oration on the Occasion ot 
Laying the Corner-stone of the Normal 
School at Warrensburg, Johnson county, 
Missouri. By Thomas E. Garrett, Editor 
Missouri Republican, and M. W. Grand 
Master of Masons of Missouri. 


By Grace 


No. 6. How To Tgracu GroGrapny. By 
Mrs. Mary Howe Smith. Read before the 
National Teachers’ Association. 


No. 7. How to 


ENCE IN THE DistRICT SCHOOLS. 
T. Harris. 


Noe 8 Tue Earty WIrHprRawaL or 
PUPILS FROM ScHOOL—Its Causes and Its 
Remedies. An Essay read by William T. 
Harris, at the National Educational Associa- 
tion, in Boston. 


TracH Natura Scr- 
By Wm. 


No. 9. THe Rigut aNnD THE POWER OF 
THE STATE TO TAX THE PROPERTY OF THE 
STATE TO MAINTAIN PuBLIC SCHOOLS. By 
Hon. H. C. Brockmeyer. 


No. 10. How Far May THE State Pro- 
VIDE FOR THE EDUCATION OF HER CHILDREN 
AT Pusii+s Cost? An Essay by Wm. T. 
Harris, before the National Educational As- 
sociation, at St. Louis 


Fo. 11. Mopret Review EXERCISE IN 
ARITHMETIC. 


No. 12. Woman's Work anp Epvucation 
IN AMERICA. An Essay, by W. G. Eliot, 
D.D. Read before the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. 

No. 13. Synopsis or CoursE or Stupy 
IN THE DisTRICcT SCHOOLS. By William T. 
Harris. . 

No. 14. Sy_iaBus or Lessons In Natv- 
RAL SCIENCE. By Wm. T. Zarris. 

No. 15. GekmMan Rerorm In AMERICAN 
EpucaTion. An Essay read before the Ger- 
man American Teachers’ Association By W. 
Harris. 

For sale at the office of the AMERICAN JouR- 


SAL OF EpucaTiIon. Send stamps to prepay 
postage. c 





Excursions to the Mountains. 


Thousands of people are just now, very 
wisely availing themselves of the extreme 
low fares offered by the Missouri Pacuric 
aud Kansas Pacrric Colorado through 
line from St. Louis to Denver and return. 
These tickets cost only $75 for the round 
trip, and are good for ninety days from 
date of sale. The invigorating air, the 
scenery, the brook trout in the mountain 
streams, all conspire to make this one of 
the most delightful excursion routes on 
the continent. But few people yet realize 
the extent and grandeur of these moun- 
tain views near Denver, or of the medici- 
nal qualities of the famous springs which 
abound in that region. Among them are 
Carlisle Springs, near Pueblo; the Grand 
Canon of the Arkansas River, near Canon 
City; Mount Lincoln, 14,124 feet, near 
Fairplay; Twin Lakes, 9,400 feet above 
sea, near Fairplay; San Luis Park, with 
the great San Juan gold mines; Bear Creek 
Canon, near Golden; Clear Creek Canun, 
traversed by Colorado Central Railroad, 
from Golden to Georgetown; Gray’s Peak, 
14,145 feet high, and easily ascended from 
Georgetown; Green Lake, Near George- 
town; Big Thompson Canon, a fine day’s 
excursion from Evans; Estes Park and 
Peabody Mineral Springs, reached from 
Longmont; James’ Peak, 14,000 feet high, 
18 miles from Central City; Long’s Peak, 
14,056 teet high, 30 miles from Longmont; 
Cascade Creek, near Georgetown; Caribou 
Mines, only 20 miles from Boulder City; 
Pike’s Peak, 14,216 feet high, ascended 
from Manitou, and on the summit of 
which is located a station of the United 
States Signal Bureau. 


The route of these tourist or excursion 
tickets is from St. Louis, through Jeffer- 
son City (the capital of Missouri), Sedalia, 
Kansas City, Lawrence, Topeka, (the cap- 
ital of Kansas), Junction City, Brookville, 
and Kit Carson to Denver, Colorado, and 
return, over the popular Missouri Pacific 
and Kansas Pacific Through Line. 


The through express train for Denver 
leaves St. Louis trom the depot of the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad, corner of Sevy- 
enth and Poplar streets, every day—Sun- 
days included—at 9:15 p. m.; arrives at 
Kansas City next morning at 9:30; leaves 
Kansas City every day—Sundays included 
—at 9:45 a. m., and arrives at Denver the 
following day at 6:30 p. m.—45 hours ride 
from St. Louis, 923 miles. Parlor chair 
cars, open to first class passengers—free 
of charge—run on this train from St. 
Louis to Kansas City. Elegant first class 
passenger coaches and Pullman’s palace 
drawing-room and sleeping cars also run 
on this train from St. Louis to Kansas 
City, and from Kansas City to Denver. 
Passengers change cars between St. Louis 
and Denver at Union Depet, Kansas City, 
only. 


The track and equipment of this line are 
superior to that of many Western rail- 
roads. Among our ‘specialties’ are 
prompt time, caretul and courteous em- 
ployes, fine passenger cars, parlor chair 
coaches, Pullman’s palace sleeping cars, 
the famous Miller safety platform, and the 
celebrated Westinghouse air brake. Every 
reasonable accommodation conducive to 
the comfort and pleasure of the tourist 
will be provided by the Missouri Pacific 
and Kansas Pacific Through Line, between 
St. Louis and Denver. 


Great credit is due Mr. E. A. Ford, the 
Gen. Pass. Agt. of this line, for inaugu- 
rating this system of cheap excursions,and 
he will cheerfully send circulars of further 
information to all who apply. Address 


|adds a transparent whiteness, makes the 





E, A. Ford, 25 South Fourth street, St. 
Louis. 





The Reason Why 

ANDREWS, at 421 North Fifth street is suc- 
ceeding so well in building up a splendid 
business, is because he does everything he 
undertakes well. Oneis sure to get the 
best shirt made west of New York, if he 
buys it of Andrews. It will fit well, it 
will set easy. it will wear well. With the 
best cutter in the West, the best York 
Mills cotton, the best linen, and with a 
host of good friends, whose number and 
custom is increasing every day, how can 
he help succeeding? Call and see his 
stock. 





Are You Going North? 

If you are, you want a copy of “The 
Northwest Illustrated.” It will not cost 
you anything. Send to W. H. Stennett, 
yeneral Passenger Agent Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway, Chicago, for a 
copy. It shows you the great Northwest, 
and teaches you how to get there, and 
what to do when you are there. 





It is the Duty 
of every lady to preserve her natural ad- 
vantages, and improve as much as possi- | 
ble the beauty of her complexion. J. A. 
Pozzoni’s Medicated Complexion Powder, 


skin delicately soft, removes all tan or 
irritation. Sold by all druggists. Whole- 
sale depot Olive and Ninth Sts. 8-2 





Indianapolis and St. Louis Railroad. 

We are pleased to note an important 
change in the time schedule of this deser- 
vedly popular line. 

The night express leaves at 6:45 p. m. 
arriving in Indianapolis at 4:15 a. m., with 
immediate connections for Cincinnati, 
Louisville and the South. By this fast 
train Eastern passengers are afforded ele- 
gant sleeping-car accommodations to 
Cleveland, without change, arriving at 
2:50 the following afternoon, in ample time 
for dinner and the favorite Lake Shore 
route to the East,—arriving in New York 
and Boston as quick as by any other line. 





BrREECH-LOADING, SHOT Guns.— Genu- 
ine English double-barrel, steel, $150 to 
$250. 

English Granger and Muzzle loaders,$15 
to $150. 

Revolvers, 7-shot cartridge, $6; full nick- 
eled, $7. Send for price lists. 
RUDOLPH & CO., St. Louis. 


Going to Kansas. 

The Topeka Commonwealth says: Last 
evening there passed through our city two 
special trains, which had come from Illi- 
nois, bound to various points in the upper 
Arkansas Valley. The trains were made 
up of twenty-two car loads of household 
goods, horses and cattle, wagons, agricul- 
tural implements and immigrants’ outfits; 
one baggage-car, filled with baggage, and 
four coaches, containing one hundred and 
eighty of the thrifty people of Illinois. 

The trains were made up on the Indian- 
apolis and St. Louis Railroad, and came 
through from St. Louis to Atchison via 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad, and were 
taken from thence over the A. T. & S. F. 
R. R. without change of cars. 

This, we are informed, is the first of a 
series of trains that will be run from vari- 
ous points in the East during the coming 
season, so as to more fully meet the wants 
of the large immigration which is des- 
tined to quickly settle the valley of the 
Upper Arkansas, 





PriesMEYER & Co., 615 North Fourth 
street, St. Louis, in a neat little card in an- 
other column, tell a short but true story. 
We can speak from experience in regard 
to the quality and prices of their goods— 
and so advise our friends to drop in to 
their “‘iittle store round the corner,” 615 
North Fourth street. You will be sure to 
thank us for calling your attention to the 
best place in St. Louis to. buy boots and 
shoes. 7-8 





Uniforms, 

GERSHON, who makes a specialty of 
military, society, and school uniforms, 
will be glad to see his old friends, and he 
deservedly has a host of them, at his new 
store, 625 Olive street. In boys’ and chil- 
dren’s clothing too, he excels. Take your 
friend along also, if he needs anything in 
that line. 7-8 








Excurson Rates East. 

Teachers and all others who anticipate 
attending the next annual meeting of the 
National Educational Association, to be 
held in Detroit, August 4, 5 and 6, can 
purchase round trip tickets at the office of 
the Chicago and Alton Railroad, No. 117 
North Fourth street, corner of Pine, at 
$25, and have included in the price of the 
ticket a splendid steamboat excursion from 
Detroit to Put-In-Bay and back. ‘Tickets 
good till November. No certificate re- 
quired to secure these tickets. 





PHONOGRAPHIC CLERKS procured for rail- 
road, telegraph, insurance, express, and 
shipping offices, Lawyers and Physicians, 
Mercantile and Manufacturing Houses. and 
in all other places or departments where 
much and rapid writing is required. By 
aid of a competent phonographic clerk, 
the correspondence or other writing which 
would ordinarily require a half day, may 
be dispatched in an hour. 

Clerks instructed in Phonography. This 
nstruction may be taken by mail. W.G. 
CHAFFEE, Teacher of Phonography, 
Oswego, N. Y. 





We call attention to the annual state- 
ment of the West St. Louis Saving’s Bank, 
published on another page. This institu- 
tion seems to be in a flourishing condition. 





John Wahl & Co. 

For nearly a quarter of a century this 
firm have been doing business in St. Louis, 
and during all this time by their honesty, 
integrity and fair dealing, they have been 
growing in the confidence of the business 
men of the West and South. Their cor- 
respondents sweep a circle as far south as 
Galveston, Texas, and as far west as 
Utah, Colorado, Nevada and California. 
Their facilities for handling grain, and 
produce ot all kinds, especially wheat, are 
so extensive and complete, that they want 
the two hundred thousand readers ot this 
journal to know where they and their 
friends can dispose of their surplus grain 
and other produce to the best advantage. 

We have known personally, Mr. John 
Wahl, the senior member of this firm, for 
years,asa man of great industry, real 
business sagacity, and incorruptible integ- 
rity. He isa large stockholder and direc- 
tor in one or two of our leading banks, 
and believes in keeping the people posted 
on what he is doing and can do for them 
if they have got anything to sell. 

The premises occupied by the firm are 
located at No. 9 Market street, one of the 
most central points for business in the 
city, and where they have every conveni- 
ence for the conducting of their immense 
trade. 
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Etymology of Common,Geographical and 
Personal Names. 

Our fellow citizen, Professor E. Brey, 
who is not only an instructor in langua- 
ges, but also a linguist, the other day was 
invited by a gentleman of our acquaint- 
ance, to study on the original meaning of 
his family name. After some days the 
professor laid before him not less than six 
etymologies, all of which were more or 
less satisfactory, so that the inviter 
thought it to be somewhat difficult to take 
his choice. 

The professor’s terms are very mode- 
rate, and, if, in the sight of three experts, 
an etymology should not satisfy, he does 
not charge anything. 

Loieaat 


To Teachers, School Oficers and 


Superintendents. 
LIVE BOOKS FOR LIVE TEACHERS. 


In response to many urgent appeals from some 
ot the best educators who have used our books 
in Missouri, we present The Normal Educational 
Series of Text Books to the attention of zealous 
and. progressive teachers. Possessed of extra- 
ordinary educational merit, they strengthen with 
use, and once introduced are rarely displaced. 
Hundreds of thousands are in use in the t 
schools in the Middle, Eastern, and Pacific 
States. 

Every ambitious teacher should master the 
very clear and beautiful analyses and thorough 
Normal methods of teaching, developed in 
Brooks’s Series of Mathematics, comprising 


Brooks’s Primarg (25); Elementary (50); Mental 
(88); and Written Arithmetics (95c); Brooks’s Ge- 
ometry and Trigonometry ($1 25); Brooks’s Algebra 
($1 25). 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars, (45 and 65c). 


‘All that the most needy teacher can want.’’ 
‘* The delight of the school room.’’ 











Raub’s Normal Spellers, (30 and 45c.) **The 
bestand handsomest published. ’’ 
Pelton’s Outline Maps (per set, $25). ‘‘ The 


largest, handsomest and best outline maps 


known.’ . 
%FSingle copies of the above books will be 
sent post paid to teachers and school officers for 
examination, upon receipt of two-thirds of an- 
nexed price. Apply to the publishers, or F. W. 
Krummel, booksellea, Palmyra, Mo. 
For further information, circulars, catalogues 
&c., address SOWER, POTTS &CO., 
Publishers, 530 Market st., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SCHOOL BOOKS! 


Kruse’s Drawing.; 

Cornell’s Revised Geographies. 
Cornell’s New Physical Geography. 
Cornell’s Outline Maps. 
Quackenboss’ School Histories. 





Quackenboss’ Grammars. 
Quackenboss’ Arithmetics. 
Quackenboss’ Rhetoric. 
Quackenboss’ Composition. 
Quackenboss’ Revised Natural Philosophy. 
Gillespie’s Land Surveying. 
Lockyer’s Astronomy. 
Youman’s First Book of Botany. 
Youman’s Second Book of Botany. 

Send for descriptive catalogue or circulars. 


Liberal terms for introduction. 
Cc. E. LANE, Agent, 
7-8 407 North Fourth street, St. Louis, Mo. 





oS. EB". Andrews, 


Dealer in 


Men’s Furnishing Coods, 


And manufuicturer of 


All styles on hand 
‘4@pi10 0} Opew pues 





Shirts and Custom-made Un- 
derwear. 


Books that are Books 


PUBLISHED BY 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO 


654 Broadway, N. Y. 


Readers. 


Sheldon’s Dlustrated primmer, 60 pages. 
Sheldon’s Illustrated First Reader, 80 pages. 
Sheldon’s Illustrated Second Reader, 190 pp. 
Sheldon’s Illustrated Third Reader, 224 pp. 
Sheldon’s Dlustrated Fourth Reader, in press. 
Sheldon’s Illustrated Fifth Reader, in prepa- 
ration. 


Arithmetics. 


Felter’s Primary Arithmetic, 182 pages. 
Felter’s Intermediate Arithmetic, 903 pages. 
Felter’s New Practical Arithmetic, 360 pages. 


Ceoeraphies. 


Guyot’s Elementary Geography, 96 pages. 
Guyot’s Intermediate Geography, 118 pages. 
Guyot’s Grammar School Geography. 
Guyot’s Physical Geography, 124 pages. 


' Penmanship. 


Williams & Southerland’s Patent Copy Books. 
Primary Series, 5 Nos. 
Advance Series, 3 Nos. 


Philosophy and Chemistry. 


Cooley’s Easy Experiments, 85 pages. 
Cooley’s Elementary Philosophy, 177 pages. 
Cooley’s Advanced Natural Philosophy, 315 
pages. 

Cooley’s Elementary Chemistry, 192 pages. 
Cooley’s Advanced Chemistry, 315 pages. 


Natural History. 


Tenney’s Natural History of Animals, 261 pp. 
Tenney’s Manual of Zoology, 540 pages. 
Tenney’s Natural History Tablets, five charts. 
Tenney’s Class-book in Natural History. In 
press. 


Composition and Rhetoric. 


Day’s Young Composer. 
Day’s Art of Composition. 
Day’s Art of Discourse. 
Harper’s Composition. 


Miscellaneous. 


Day’s English Literature. 
Porter’s Intellectual Science. 
Hopkins’ Outline Study ot Man. 
Woolsey’s International Law. 
Perry’s Political Economy. 
Bowen’s Political Economy. 
Whitney’s Language. 

Lord’s Ancient History. 
Mclivaine’s Elocution. 
Dalgleish’s Analysis. 
Porter’s Books and Reading. 
Hadley’s Language Lessons. 


Two Books for Teachers. 


Sheldon’s Elementary Instruction, 471 "pages. 
Sheldon’s Lessons on Objects, 407 pages. 


For catalogues or other information concern- 
ing above list, call on or address 


MADISON BABCOCK, 





421 North Fifth street, St. Louis. 


J. DAVIS WILDER, 


Inventor, Sole Manufacturer and Proprietor of 


Wilder’s Liquid Slating 


BLUE, CREEN, BLACK, &c. 

Slated Paper, Slated Building Paper, or Rough and Ready, 
Indestructible Blackboard Tablets, 

Tablets for Crayon Drawing, 


OUR PRICES 
ALWAYS the LOWEST 


versities throughout the country. 


renovation of old blac 


cers desiring to 
efit of a very, very liberal discount. 


dress 


7-8 273 W. 


A. PRIESMEYER & CO., 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


BOOTS & SHOES, 


915 North Fourth street, 
Between Washington and Christy Avenues, St. 
7-10 Louis, Mo. 
Statement of the Condition 
OF THE 


West St. Louis Savings Bank 
ON THE 
30th Day of June, 1874. 
(Organized Aug. 17, 1871.) 








RESOURCES. 
Cathe Of MAE. once visscowes $60,871 81 
Sight Exchange............ 6,648 82 
Due from banks & bankers 25,867 32 $93,387 95 
U. S. and other bonds, market value 34,814 55 
ds 606: d0sdecstsedesanten dune 1,500 00 
Es ovecevecesavdcquewsseuces 450,000 00 
Loans and discounts. ................. 323,462 28 
IND cnc crccccncceedscscecce 25,399 01 


Safes and fixtures. .............2..0008 5,408 47 
$933,972 26 

LIABILITIES. 
CD is 5 i cieck conde cccvaccceneeadivats $500,000 00 
ID x0 ci ennscexedietcecseod (eenne 10,250 00 
a ee eae ee 3,820 53 


Dep. on demand, indvid’! ig 34 
218 


Deposits ontime.......... »835 94 
Deposits, banks& bankers 28,306 58—359,908 86 
51,450 47 


Certificates and rediscounts.......... 
873 Ol 











U.S. taxes due July 1, 1874........... 
Profits since Jan. 1, 1874.. $26,978 86 
Less int., exp’s and taxes 





$933,972 26 
Ihereby certify that the above statement is cor- 
ect. WM. F. WERNSE, Cashier. 
Sworn toand subscribed before me this 30th 
day of June, 1874. JACOB KLEIN 
{Seal} Notary Public, St. Louis Co., Mo. 
IVIDEND NOTICE—West St. Louis Sav- 
a Bank—Capital Stock $500,000—Saint 
Louis, June 26, 1874—The board of directors of 
this bank have this day declared a dividend of 10 
percent (ten per cent) on the capital paid in, out 
of the net earnings of the last six months’ busi- 
ness, said dividend to be credited to stock ac- 
count. In addition to the above dividend, the 
sum of $2,500 has been placed to the credit of the 
surplus fund. The above dividend, together 
with the amount placed to the surplus fund, be- 
ing equivalent to 15 aM cent on the capital paid 
in. WM. F. WERNSE, Cashier. 


r 
C 





BARTLETT & CHAMBERLAIN, 


Architects and Superintendents, 


Room 36 Kentucky blk., 
Corner of Clark and Adams street, Chicago. 





608 Chesnut st., St. Louis. 


We make a Specialty of Country Churches &Schools. 
cE f ry § 


/ 


19,310 37— 7,668 49 | 


| 





Office, Family and School Blackboards 


: of Every Description. 


Isaa JHL SAVAVIV 
ALITVOD FHL 


CHICAGO,ILL 
ae 


a) 


Trade Mark Registered Oct. 31, 1871. 


Used exclusively in the Public Schools of Chicago, and in all the leadin 
I am at all times prepared to contract for t 
board Surtaces, Black, Green and Blue, on new or old walls, and for the perfect anc 

kboards that have become defaced, or too smooth and glossy for use, in 
every section of the American Continent. All work is done under my personal supervision, and 
warranted to wear as long as do the walls on which the slated surface is . 
Price, 6 cents per square foot, and all materials furnished. 
urchase blackboard material or have blackboard surfaces made or repaired, will 
find it to their advantage to correspond and deal directly with us. : 
We employ NO agents. 
kcolors. Descriptive circulars contaiming prices, references, &c., sent free on application. Ad- 


Schoofs and Uni- 
making of Black- 
thorough 


Made. 
Boards of education and school offi- 


We can thus offer them the ben- 
Samples of slated surface of all 


J. DAVIS WILDER, 


Randolph st., Chicago, Ill. 








E"*or the 


BEST GOODS, 


Latest Styles, 


lowest Prices, 


CALL ON 


J. VAN NORSTRAND, 


DEALER IN 


CLOTHING, 


FURNISHING GOODS. 
Also a full stock of the Best 


BROADCLOTHS, DOESKINS, 


AND 


Merchant Tailoring Goods, 


Which we make up to order. 
NO. 216 NORTH FIFTH STREET, 
Sr. Louis, Mo. c 





When everything else fails the 


“Ought to bein every fami 
Diamond Catarrh Remedy em a . 
Ni 


iy,” says one who has t 
it. A 











Extracts from Leiters and Testimonials. 
Chicago, 737 W Lake St., April 24th, 1872, “Have had Catarrh 

for two years. One bottle of your Diamond Catarrh Remedy 

entirely relieved me from eold and catarrh.” O.M. Babeock. 

“Cured me effectually.’ John R. Barrett, Bookbinder, Chicago. 

Petaluma, Cal., Dec, 23,1872. “Your D.C. R. is astovishing 
every one around here,” KE. Jameson. 

Preatoniea, Ill., Sept 22d, 1873. “We think it is the best Reme- 
dy now before the public, It ought to be in every family. Please 
send it [1 doz.) as soon as possible."’ R.E.Shimmin, Grain 
Dealer. ‘‘The best medieine I ever used for Catarrh."' Mrs. R. 
E. Shimm'n. 

Aurora, Ill., May 14th, 1871. “T have used medicines that were 
highly recommended, none of which did me any good until I used 
your Diamond Catarrh Remedy, and that gave nie immediate relief, 
a dl now consider myself permanently cured.” W. B. Smith, 

La Porte, Ind., May 18th, 1872, “Dr. A. F. Evory, Dear Sir: 2B 
have used your Diamond Catarrh R-medy in my praetice during 
the past year, and find it far superior to any and every other 
treatment for eure of Catarrh. It willcertainly do all you elaim 
forit.” Yours truly, Geo. M. Dakin, M. D. 
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Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
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SEWING MACHINES 





New Double Barrelled Brrecn-LOApING SHOT 
Guns, Snap and Positive Action, with patent 
Joint Check, a marvel of beauty, finish and cheap- 
ness; celebrated REMINGTON RiFLes—adopted 
by NINE DIFFERENT GOVERNMENTS and renown- 
ed throughout the world for military, hunting 
and target purposes; PistoLts, RirLe CANES, 
METALLIC CaRrTRIDGES, &. 

Also, Manufacturers of the new 


REMINGTON SEWING MACHINE 
to which was awarded the 
“MEDAL OF PROGRESS,” 
the highest order of medal awarded at the late 
Vienna Exposition; also received the First and 
only premium over ‘all other machines at the great 
Central New York Fair, at Utica, 1873. is ma- 
chine has sprung rapidly inte favor, as the BEST 
MADE MACHINE In the world, and possessing the 
best COMBINATION cd gee qualities namely, light 
running, smooth, rapid, noiseless, durable, with per- 

_ fect lock stich. 
wgSend for — 
REMINGTON & SONS 
LION, N. ¥. 
‘New York Offices 281 Broadway and 204 bowery. 





IMPLES, T4 N AND SUNBURN ; also, Salt 
Rheum, and all sme rif or distressing skin 
«liseases, are cured by PALMER’S LO’ tml 
Price $1 ’per bottle. Samples free at Drug store 
iBy mail, 12 cents. SOLON PALMER, 12 Plat 
street, New York.; * 7-11 





The Fastest Time on Record. 


Passengers going East are reminded of 
the fact that the Wabash Line is the only | 
line running lightning express trains (ful-| 
ly equipped with patent air brakes, Miller | 


platform, &c.,) from St. Louis, Hannibal 
and Quincy, stopping only at the principal 
stations, and reaching New York, Boston 
and intermediate points from six to seven 
hours in advance of competing lines from 
all points in the West. 

It is also the only line running through 
cars from Kansas City to Indianapolis and 
Cincinnati, via Quincy, avoiding all ferry 
and Omaha transfers. 

Through Pullman Sleeping Cars run via 
the Wabash Line only, from St. Louis and 
Quincy to Ft. Wayne, Toledo and Cleve- 
land, connecting with sleeping and draw- 
ing room cars for Buffalo, Rochester, New 
York, &c., without change. 

Special Notice—A Pullman Sleeping 
Car leaves the Missouri river daily, and 
runs through to Springfield, Ill., avoiding 
a change at Quincy. 

For further information, see time tables, 


which can be obtained at all “ Through 
Ticket’ offices in the West. 
. I. MALCOLM, 
7-12 Gen.Pass. Agoant, ‘Toledo. 





ble, the most charming of all Face Pow- 
rs. “Samples free at drug stores. 
oat Boxes 25 cents. 8S. PA 


Bitte, the me WOMEN use Palmer’s Invisi- 
e 


| mail 3 
LMER, 
12 Platt Street, New York. 
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SEWING MACHINE! 


The Cheapest and Lightest Running 


STITCH MACHINE 


In the United States. 


THE LATEST INVENTION OF THE AGE. 
PRICE s6o. 


Liberal Discounts for Cash. 


BUY NO OTHER UNTIL YOU 
‘+ EAVE SHEEN THE HOME. 
You Will Find it Largely to Your Interest. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


For Full Particulars, with Descriptive Circular, address 
JOHNSON, CLARE & Co., 


21 South Fifth st., St. Louis, Mo. 
garSPECIAL INDUCEMENT TO GRANGES.-@a 
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re-paid, to any address, by mail 
urg, Penn 


r 40 cents. 


<n receipt of $1 25. Agents ‘V 


HE RESINGER SASH 
FASTENER.—A Cheap, 
and Ornamental Lock, with no 
Spring to break, or sash to cut. 
is Bet easily and quickly applied; 

“the sash atany place esired, 
and a self-fastener when the sash is 
down. A half-dozen co 
ed locks sent to any 

i ‘in paid, on receipt of 50 cents. Circu- 
TN Hh i fare: sent on application. 
1g Over 200,000 of these locks 
are already in use. 


THE ANCHOR LINE HOLDER 
Z durable, universal ten- 
gen mn device, to stretch and hold 
wire or cords, for all 
oss, ia yards, houses, stores, bal- 
contes, awnings, 
spliced or kno tted 1 releases 
easily, with aslight jerk: but holds 
so that no under-propping or wind 
will undo the fasten 
RESINGER M 


"g-One dozen Sash Fasteners, and a set of three Line Holders, sent, pre-paid, to any, oe. 
<# anted. The Trade 8 upplied. 4 " 


Durable 
It 


cddress, post 


purpo- 
Admits of 


A set of three, 


with screws, sent, 
UFACTUEING Co,, Box 367, Harris- 





S? ALESMEN—Sartain’s engraving ‘‘Qne of 
the Chosen,’’ sells at sight. Forty percent. 

to salesmen. Name territory and will send copy 
for $1 10. Address ‘‘Art Union,’’ Chicago.7-10 








Revere House, 
On the European Plan, 
604, 606 and 608 Broadway, 


Corner of Houston street... .......... New York 
T. J. COE & SON, Proprietors. 
T. J. COE. 8-8 R. T. COE. 





A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
21Lland 213 Wabash av., Chicago. 
Largest manufacturers in America of 
School and Church Furniture, 
Andrews’ Patent “Triumph” 





School Desk, Folding Seat. 


Most complete, healthful, and strongest desk 
made. 





Teachers’, Office and Library Desks, Tables, 
Chatrs, &c., Church Chairs, Pews, Pulpits, Lec- 
turer’s Book Racks, Alms Boxes, Sunday School 
Seats, Settees, in stock and made to order, plain 





Proposed Constitutional Amendment. 


OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF STATE, 
JEFFERSON City, July 1, 1874. 

In accorilance with the provisions of an act en- 
titled ‘‘An Act for submitting Constitutional 
Amendments to a vote of the people,’’ approved 
March 3, 1867, the following concurrent resolu- 


STATE OF MISSOURI, 


all concernec 

Concurrent Resolution proposing an amendment 
to the State Constitution, in regard to the Reg- 
istration of Voters. 

Be it Resolved by the Senate, the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring therein: 

That at the general election to be holden on the 
next Tuesday after the first Monday in Novem- 
ber, in the year One Thousand Eight Hundred 
and Seventy-four, the following amendment to 
the constitution of this State, abolishing the 
registration of voters, shall be “submitted to the 
legal voters of said State in the manner already 
provided by law, to-wit: 

Section 4. The fourth section of the second 
article of the Constitution of this State is hereby 
stricken out and forever rescinded, and the fol- 
| lowing isadopted: The General Assembly may 





/ | prov ide by law for registering all voters in cities 


and towns having a population of more than ten 
| thousand inhabitants. 
Approved March 15, 1873. 
| [Offiicial.) EUGENE F. WEIGEL, 
7-10 Secretary of State. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Belis of Coupee and Tin, 
mounted with the best vary on 
ings, for Churches, Schools, Farms, 
sews. Court Houses, Pire Alarms, 
ow Tower Clocks, Chimes, cic. Fully 









arran 

liustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
ANDUZEN & TIFT, 

302 and 104 East Second St.,Cincinnatd, 





-West. 


orelaborate. Maps, globes, and apparatus of 

our make. Address tor catalogues of each de- 

partment, -H. ANDREWS & CO., 
Chicago. 


tion is hereby published for the information of 





THE BECKWITH 


PORTABLE 
Family Sewing Machine, 





, Utility and Strength combined. 


With Strength. 
2B Capacity & Speed 
3 gaat to any, — 


gardiess of co 
With Semi- “Guiding Feed, 
and Automatic Stitch Fastener All other Machines 
require the movement of from 25 to 30 pieces to 
every stitch—this requires but Twe' Llence it isa 
symbe! of simplicity and strength. For full partic- 
ulars send for C ircular—then buy no other until you 
see the Machine, for *‘ seeing is believing.” Agents 
wanted in every town in the ay If $5 are sent 
with the order the balance can be C.0.D. Agents 
must pay full price for single Mac hines, per centage 
on first fo be deducted when six Machines are paid 
for. Termsto agents cas sh with order, or C. ; 


™ BECKWITHS. '*. Co., 862 Broadway, NY. 
7-10 
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The Best Route. 

The traveling public pronounce the Chi- 
cago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad to 
be the best route to the East or to the 
Pullman palace sleeping and din- 
ing cars are run on this line, and all the 
latest improvements that science or art 
have suggested for the safety and comfort 
of passengers, such as Westinghouse air 
brake, Miller’s platform and couplers, ven- 
tillation, &c., are applied to all passenger 
trains. The words “Burlington Route,” 
are now asynonym for speed, comfort, 
safety, and politeness of conductors. Trav- 
elers should see that their tickets read via 
favorite route. 





Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway. 

The completion of the great iron bridge 
over the Missouri river at Boonville, ena- 
bles this popular line to offer still better 
facilities for the business between the 
Northeast and the great Southwest. 

Two daily trains will be run between 
Hannibal and poiuts in the great Neosho 
valley, in direct connection with all lines. 
Also, two daily trains between St. Louis 
and points in Southern Kansas. 

For the Texas trade, new and better fa- 
cilities are offered. The rates have been 
greatly reduced, and arrangements have 
been made whereby through Pullman Pal- 
ace sleeping cars are run from Chicago, 
Quincy, Hannibal and St. Louis, to Gal- 
veston, without change, passing through 
the finest portion of Southwest Missouri, 
Southern Kansas, the Indian Nation, and 
the most desirable portion of Texas. 

Any one contemplating a trip to South- 
ern Kansas, the Indian Nation, or Texas, 
should address Thomas Dorwin, general 
passenger agent, Sedalia, Mo., for a cor- 
9g map, with time tables, rates of fare, 





The Best North and South Line 
IN IOWA. 


Burlington, Cedar Rapids and Minne- 
sota Railway. 


WO passenger trains each way daily except 
Sunday, connecting with trains of the Chi- 
page, Burli ington and Quincy a pad at Bur- 
lington. Going north, 8:l5a. m. 7:20 m. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific silway “4 
“= Li yy oing north,11:35a.m.11:25 
Chicago orthwestern Railway at Cedar 
Rapids—going north, 1:30 a. m. 1:45 p. m., 
making the best route through Iowa from Chi- 
cago to Vinton, Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Aystin 
St. Paul, and ‘all parts of Northern lowa and 
Minnesota. Miller Couplers and Westinghouse 
Air Brakes on al] passenger trains. Sleeping 
carson all night trains. Tickets, time cards, 
Pav. isforpetion given by Agee of theC. R, 


P.R’y, C. &N. >.» B. & Q. R’ 
.W. WALKER, WM-GREENEY + a. 
Gen’ Sup’t. Gen’1 Manager. 


C.J. Ives, Gen’! Pass. and Ticket Ag’t, 
7-13 Cedar 


Bapi » lows, 
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THE GREAT SOUTHWEST! 


To all persons desiring homes in the great and 
prosperous West, the 


Atlantic and Pacific Railroad 


Company give a cordial invitation to visit their 
lands in Central and Southwest Missouri, which 
possess all the requirements of 


Cood Climate, 
Cood Soil, 
Cood Water, 
and Cood Health, 


Pa 


with long and cool summers, and short and mild 
winters. 


1,200,000 Acres 


of Prairie and Timber Lands are offered for sale 
at 
Low Prices 


and on 
Long Time. 


Terms in fact made to suit purchasers, who are 
furnished with 


Free Transportation 
From St. Louis to the lands, at the company’s 
oflice in St. Louis. 


For particulars in pamphlets with maps, ad- 
dress 


A. oe DEANE, 


Land Commissioner, Atlantic and Pacific Rail- 
road Company, 25 South Fourth street, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


BEST THING IN THE WEST. 


Atchison Topeka a Saul Ke Railroad 
LANDS! 


THREE MILLION ACRES! 


Situated in and near the Arkansas Valley, the 
Finest Portion of Kansas. 





Eleven Years’ Credit. Seven per cent. 
Interest. 221-2 percent. Reduc- 
tion to Settlers who 
Improve. — 


AFree Pass to Land Buyers. 


HE FACTS about this Grant are—Low prices 
long credit and a rebate to settlers of nearly 
one-fourth; a rich soil anda splendid climate; 
short and mild winters; early planting, and no 
wintering of stock; plenty of rainfall, and just 
at the right season; coal, stone and brick on the 
line; cheap rates on lumber, coal, &c.; no lands 
owned by speculators; homesteads and pre- 
emptions now abundant; a first-class railroad on 
the line of a great through route; products will 
pay for land and improvements. 
Iv ISTHE BEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OF- 
FERED TO THE PUBLIC, THROUGH THE 
RECENT COMPLETION OF THE ROAD. 
<> For circular and general information, ad- 

ress A. E. TOUZALIN, 
: MANAGER LAND DEPARTMENT, 

7-12 ‘ 


Topeka, Kansas. 
TIME TABLE—Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railroad. 


Leave Atcutson—West—Mail and Express, 
No. 1, 12:40 p. m ; Passenger, No. 3,7:00p. m. 

ARRIVES AT ATCUISON—Mail and Express, No. 
2, 1:55 p. m.; Stock Express, No. 4, 11:45a. m. 

Leave ToreKA—West—Mail and Express, No. 
1, 3:30 p. m.; Passenger, No. 3, 12:20 a. m.; 
Local Freight, No.5,9a.m. | 
ConnecTions—At Emporia, with M., K. &T. 
Railroad for Humboldt, Parsons, Vinita, Deni- 
son, and all points in Texas. 

At Wichita, with Southwestern Stage Compa- 
ny’s Line for Belle Plain, Caldwell, Arkansas 
City, Turkey Creek, Cheyenne Agency, Wichita 
Agency and Fort Sill. 





At Granada, Colorado, with Barlow & Sander- 
pe Stage Line for Pueblo, Trinidad, Max- 
ell’s, 


Important to the Public. 


Your attention is invited to the many unequaled 
advantages offered by the 


Ohio and Mississippi Railway, 
LS er great Through Passenger and U.S; Mail 
oute) to those who intend gontig East. 
This line running from 


Saint Louis, 

(The great Metropolis of the West éf over 400,000 
inhgbitants) through the States of Illinois, Indi- 
ana and Ohio, a distance of over 300 miles to 
Louisville, Ky. and Cincinnati, Ohio, has the 
well earned reputation of being one of the best 
managed and equipped roads in the West, and cer- 
tainly deserves the patronage of all who desire a 
safe and pleasant journey over a line which is first 
class in all respects. 

Its cars are of the latest pattern, well ventilated 
and plentifully tape with water; its trains 
are accompanied by courteous employes ;_ its 
track is smooth and second to none, which taken 
with the fact that itis the shortest line between 
St. Lonis Louisville and Cincinnati. 
enables its trains (which run through entire with- 
out change) to make the quickest time with per- 
fect safety, and direct connections at Louisville 
and Cineinnati, for the 


EAST AND SOUTH. 


The trains of this company now run into Louis- 
ville over the Great Iron Railway Bridge across 
the Ohio river, and landing passengers in the 
heart of the 4 andin the new Union or 
connecting with trains of the L. and N. and G. 
S. R. R. without change. : 

YF All trains of this line between St. Louis 
and Cincinnati runevery day, connecting direct 
with daily trains east of Cincinnati. A daily 
line of Pullman’s finest palace sleeping cars 
leave St. Louis on the night express for Louis- 
ville, for Cincinnati, also for Washington and 
Baltimore, by the M. and C. and B. and O. rail- 
roads, and for New York by the A. & G. W. 
and:Erie railways, without change or detention 
of any nature, connecting -direct for Philadel- 
phia, Boston and all principal eastern cities. 
Excursion tickets to the far-famed medical 
springs of Virginia, and famous resorts of the 
East will be on sale at greatly reduced rates dur- 
ing the summer. 

Purchase your tickets by St. Louis and the Pi- 
oneer O. and M. Line, and you will not regret it. 
R. T. BRYDON, 


7-12 General Passenger Agent, St. Louis. 





Parlor Cars. 

The Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad has 
long been designated by the traveling pub- 
lic as the ** Old Reliable,” from the fact 
that its trains are always on time; and 
‘* Short Line,” because it is acknowledged 
to be the shortest possible route between 
Eastern cities and all principal cities_and 
towns in the West. 

In addition to the splendid equipment of 
this favorite route, and in order to meet 
the requirements of its largely increasing 
first-class through passenger travel, this 
company are now building, in their shops 
in Hannibal, some of the finest parlor cars 
in the world, using nothing but the very 
best material in their construction. The 
interior arrangement is superb. Grand 
saloon, drawing room, state room, ele- 
gantly upholstered and decorated, Ladies’ 
toilet rooms, &c,, &c., in fact, every thing 
the most fastidious could desire. 

One of these magnificent cars is to be 
attached to each day express train, and 
will be accompanied by polite and attent- 
ive conductors. 
~ The track is in the best possible condi- 
tion, a large portion of it having recently 
been re-laid with steel rails. Iron 
and stone bridges have taken the place of 
wood, and all other improvements condu- 
cive to the safety and comfort of its pa- 
trons have been adopted. 

Passengers going East or West, and 
wishing to secure safety, comfort and 
speed, should be particular to ask for, and 
see that their tickets read, via the “Old 
Reliable ’? Hannibal & St. Jo. Short Line, 
which can be obtained at all principal of- 
fices of connecting lines. 7-12 








WOOD & FISHER, 


PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


Northwest Cor. Fifth and Locust Streets, 


ST. LOUIS. 





Las Vegas, Fort Union, Albuquerque 
BuntaFe, etc, ’ 1 





Your Route to Texas is via the 


Houston aud Texas Central R’y 


AND ITS CONNECTIONS: 


The Missouri, Kansas and Texas R’y 
AND THE 
Atlantic and Pacific Railway, 


Via Hannibal or St. Louis, and the 


Missouri River, Fort Scott & GulfR., 


via Kansas City and Fort Scott, connecting at 
Red River City with the 


Houston and Texas Central Railway 


Offer the best routes to and through Texas, 
reaching all prominent points in the State: 


Sherman, Dallas, Corsicana, 
Waco, Calvert, Hearne, 

Bryan, Hempstead, Austin, the 
Capital, Houston, Galveston, and to San Anto- 
nio, via Austin, the latter being the nearest 
point thereto via rail. 





3-3-Pullman palace drawing-room and sleep- 
ing cars run through from St. Louis to Housont 
without change, and but one change from Chi- 
cago and New York. 


CONDENSED THROUGH TIME CARD 


For Passengers from the North, East and West. 


Leave Chicago—C B & Q R...... ..... 10:00 p m 
Arrive Quincy—Q A &StLR.......... 9:40am 
Arrive Hannibal—M K & T R’y........ 10:30 am 
Arrive Sedalia~M K & T R’y..........5: 40pm 
Leave St. Louis—Mo Pac R’y.......... 8:30am 
Arrive Sedalia—M K & TR’y............ 5 AC 


:40 pm 
Leave St. Louis—Atlantic & Pac R’y, 10:25am 
Arrive Vinita—M K & TR’y............ 4:45am 
Leave Kansas City—-M RFS & G R....5:10 pm 










Arrive Fort Scott—M K & TR..... ..11:45 pm 
Arrive Denison—H & TCR... 3:50 p m 
“ a EO eee 4:45 pm 
*¢ McKinney. 6:35 pm 
hs Dallas ..... 8:35 p m 
‘¢ Corsicana . 11:40 pm 
os Bremond 3:48 am 
< Hearne .... ..-.5:00 am 
C6 MIGTIBOIEOD 010.0200 c0cccreesicnese' 9:00 am 
“8 EEE re Caarh cobinnss.cocwspedews.ci 6:50 p m 
ee po ae ee ae ee 12:00 noon 
s¢ ee eee 3:00 p m 


Tickets can be obtained and baggage checked 
through at all prominent points in the United 
States and Canadas. J. DURAND, 

J. WALDO, General Superintendent. 

General Ticket Agent, Houston, Texas.7-12 





ROCK ISLAND ROUTE 
EAST 


AND 


WEST. 


—o— 


THE CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND 


AND 


Pacific Railroad! 


NOW OPEN BETWEEN 


Leavenworth, 
Atchison and 


Chicago 


Via Northern Missouri and Southern Iowa forms 
the most.reliable and direct communication be- 
tween Kansas and Eastern and Northern cities. 
Close connections are made by trains arriving 
from the West at Leavenworth and Atchison 
with trains of this company for the East and 
North. Intermediate connections are made with 
trains of other railways for all important points 
in lowa, Minnesota and Wisconsin. This is the 
only railway line between Kansas and Chicago 
owned and controlled by one company, and the 
only one running through trains from Kansas to 
Chicago. All others start their trains from Mis- 
souri. Through tickets, via 


ROCK ISLAND ROUTE 


Will be found for sale at all the principal rail- 
way offices of connecting lines in Kansas. 

3 FRecollect the Rock Island Route is the one 
you want to take when ortng te Chicago. Call 
for tickets that way. HUGH RIDDLE, 

A. M. SMITH, Gen, Pass. Agt. Gen’l Supt. 





N. B.—J. W. Fisuer, formerly Operator for 
A. W. Wood, No. 404 Market street. 8-2 


Chicago & Northwestern Railway. 


THE ROUTE DIRECT 
From CHICAGO to OMAHA, 
From CHICAGO to MILWAUKEE, 
From CHICAGO to SHEBOYGAN, 
From CHICAGO to ST. PAUL. 
From CHICAGO to MADISON, 
From CHICAGO to GREEN BAY, 
From CHICAGO to MARQUETTE, 
From CHICAGO to SIOUX CITY, 
From CHICAGO to YANKTON, 
From CHICAGO to Geneva Lake, 
From CHICAGO to FREEPORT, 
From CHICAGO to DUBUQUE, 

Is VIA THE 


CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN 
RAITIWAY! 
In Going North, Northwest or West, 


You cannot go amiss if you buy your tickets 


VIA THIS ROUTE. 
See that your Tickets Read via 


Chicago & Northwestern Railway.. 


This is the Pioneer Route to and from. 
CALIFORNIA and the PACIFIC SLOPE.. 


Full information in regard to this: 
Route will be a furnished by 
all Ticket Agents in the East, West,, 
North or South. 


W. H. STENNETT, Gen’! Pass. Agent.. 
MARVIN HUGHIIT, Gen’! Sup’t. 


EXPLANATION OF REFERENCE MARKS.—*Sun- 
day excepted. {Saturday excepted. {Monday 
_— ted. ||Saturday and Monday excepted. 

aily. 


CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY.— 
City offices, 62 Clark street. Sherman House. 
and 75 Canal, corner Madison street. 

COUNCIL BLUFFS AND OMAHA LINE—DHPOT COR. 

WELLS AND KINZIE STS. 
Depart. Arrive. 

Pacific Express............ *10:15 am *3:15 p m 

Dubuque Ex. via Clinton.*10:15 am *3:15 p m 

Dubuque Ex., via Clintontl0:45 p m {6:30 a m 

Omaha Night Mail......... 710:45p m {6:30 am 

Sterling Passenger........ *3:45 p m *11:00 a m 

St. Charles and Elgin Acc. *5:15 pm *8:45 am 

FREEPORT LINE—DEPOT COR. WELLS AND KINZIE 

Maywood Passenger...... *7:30 am *9:15 am 

Freeport and Dubuque Ex *9:15 a m *3:35 p m 

te and Dub’ge Pass *9:15 p m *6:15 am 

Elmhurst Passenger...... *12:00 m *1:45 pm 

Rockford und Fox River.. *4:00 p m *10:45 a m 

Junction Passenger....... *5:30 pm *8:15 am 

and 7:00 p m 

Lombard Passenger...... *6:10 pm *6:50 a m 

MILWAUKEE Div .—Depot cor. Canal and Kinzie. 

Milwaukee Passenger.:... *8:00 a m *10:30 a m 




































Milwaukee Express....... *9:30 am *4:00 pm 
Afternoon Express....... *5:00 pm *7:30 pm 
Evanston Passenger...... *71:45 am *1:55 pm 
Highland Park Accom.... §1:00 pm _ §3:40 p m 
Milwaukee Night Express §11:00 p m_ §5:00 a m 
MILWAUKEE DIV.—Depot corner Wells and Kinzie. 
Evanston Passenger...... *11:45a m *2:00 pm 
Kenosha Passenger... -*4:10 pm *9:00 am 
Lake Forest Passenger.... *5:30 p m *7:55 a m 
Waukegan Passenger..... *6:20 pm *8:25 a m 
Highland Park Passenger *9:00 pm *7:15 a m 


WISCONSIN DIV.—Depot cor. Canal and Kinzie, 


Green Bay Express....... *9:1,am *7:00 pm 
St. Paul Passenger........ *10:00 a m *4:00 p m 
St. Paul & Winona Pass. .t10:00 pm {7:00 am 
Marquette Express........ *9:30 pm *6:35 a m 


:30 p ' 
*3:30 p m *10:50 a m 
*4:45 p m *10:10 am, 


Janesville Passenger...... 
Woodstock Passenger.... 
Barrington Passenger.... *6:25 pm *7:45 a m, 
Barrington Passenger.... *8:30 am *5:10 p m; 

7-12 W.H. STENNETT, Gen. Pass. Ag’t. 





Illinois Central Railroad. 


Chicago to St. Louis 


iF Without Change of Cars.<eG 
Making direct connections at St. Louis for 
Kansas City, Leavenworth, Atchison, St. Jo- 
seph, Lawrence, Topeka, Fort Scott, Denver, 
Little Rock, and all points Southwest. 


Chicago to New Orleans 
> Without Change of Cars.se% 


100 Miles the shortest {route to Memphis, 
Vicksburg, Mobile, New Orleans, and all points 
South. 


Chicago to Dubuque and Sioux City 


1 > Without Change of Cars.cee 
The only direct route to Galena, Dubuque, 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Charles City, Ackley, 
Fort Dodge and Sioux City. 





Elegant Drawing-room Sleeping Cars on 
all night trains. 





1} Baggage checked to all important points. 





Ticket Offices at Chicago—121 Randolph street; 
Great Central Depot, foot of Lake street; Union 
Depot, foot of Twenty-second street. 

A. MITCHELL, Gen’! Sup’t, Chicago. 





7-12—6&4 


W. P. JOHNSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent, Uhicago. 
7-12—c&t, 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1860. 


JOHN WAHL & CO., 


CENERAL:‘ 


Commission Merchants, 


FOR THE 
Sale of Western Produce. 


No. 9 Market St., St. Louis. 


Consignments solicited. Liberal cash advances made on same. We make a 


Specialty of Wheat, 


AND ALL OTHER KINDS OF CRAIN. 


Vos 


Telegraph College, 


ST. LOUIS. 


Each student in this institution receives spe- 
cial instruction in the several departments, and 
has the individual attention and care ef every 
teacher in the College trom the time he enters 
until he leaves it, nothing being omitted that can 
tend to his advancement. Thorough and prac- 
tical instruction is given in the following bran- 
ches: 





3>-The attention of Boards of Education, Su- 
perintendents and Teachers is invited to the fol- 
lowing: 


APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


I.H. BUTLER &CO,. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
Mitchell’s New Geographies. 
Mitchell’s New Outline Maps. 
The New American Readers. 
The New American Spellers. 


The New American Etymology. 
1. Book-keeping. 
. Business Law. 
- Busmess Arithmetic. 
. Business Penmanship. 
. Ornamental Penmanship. 
3. Buisiness Literature. 
. Political Economy. 
3. Phonography. 
9. Telegraphing. 
. Higher Mathematics. 
THE BOOK-KEEPING DEPARTMENT 


is fitted up in counting-house style, and offers 
young gentlemen every opportunity afforded by 
regular mercantile establishments for becoming 
familiar with the details of business. 


The Etymological Reader. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 
The Scholar’s Companion. 
Tenney’s Geology. 


Bingham’s Latin and English Series 


For circulars and samples ot penmanship ad- 
dress DR. W. M. CARPENTER, 


oe we oli 
President B. & 8. College. Smith’s English Grammar. 


Great Oriental Tea Company. 


S. W. Corner Fifth and Christy av. 





Oxford’s Junior Speaker. 
Oxford’s Senior Speaker. 


Special Rates for Introduction. 
wg We effer to the Public the finest assort- 
" ment of 


ADDRESS : 
1. H, BUTLER & CO., 


to be found in the West, which we can sell at retail PHILADELPHIA. 


at wholesale prices. We keep as a specialty the 
finest teas imported. For the accommodation of 
our customers, we keep a general stock of Fine 
Groceries, which we will sell at lowest retail 
prices. We invite a trial of our articles. 7-8 


wg-Send for Illustrated Catalogue.-€§ 7-8 





CHARLES MORITZ, 
BOoOokXK BINDER, 


Blank Book Manufacturer 
NO. 302 MAIN STREET, 


(Northeast corner of Olive.) 





SIEGEL & BOBB, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


GAS AND COAL OL FIXTURES, 


Gasoline Fixtures and Burners, 


‘Coal Oil Lamps, 

FOR CHURCHES AND SCHOOLHOUSES. | 
“WROUGHT IRON PIPE FITTINGS. | 
sohroras odes Quine ated wn 


. | 
Agents for the BEST GAS MACHINE in the | 
country. 








Blank boeks of every description made to or- 
der. et ruled with neatness and dispatch. 
8 





PATENT LEGS & ARMS 


At Redu Ces. 
The patient putting on and practically 
toting Sa leg before peeeeens. U. 
8. soldiers furnished without charge. 
iring done at moderate prices. Pamp 
rice list sent free. Address 
+ LOCKWOOD, 519 Pine st. ,St. Louis, Mo. 


No. 203 North Fifth Street, 


Pe 
an 
© sT. Louis, Mo. | 


New and Popular 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


THE NEW GRADED READERS. 


Fully and handsomely Illustrated. Surpassing all others in Excellence of Manufacture, 
Gradation, and in Cheapness. The most beautiful series of School Books ever issued. 


FIRST READER, 64 pages . 
SECOND READER, 124 pages 
THIRD READER. 160 pages 
FOURTH READER, 240 pages 
FIFTH READER, 336 pages, 


Price 25 cents. 
“ee 40 “ 


_(@A set of the complete series—FIVE books—will be mailed on receipt of $1 50, if de- 
sired for examination, with a view to introduction. 


Though not aa gt a year, this series has already been very largely introduced. The 
cities of New York, Bangor, Me., Fall River, Mass., Woburn, Mass., Stockbridge, Mass., 
Nashville, Tenn. Mobile, Ala., Charleston, 8. C., Rochester, N. Y., Lafayette, a Ottum- 
wa, Iowa, Duluth, Minn.—to say nothing of numerous smaller towns, counties, normal 
schools, etc.—have adopted them and have them now in successful use. 

{Special circulars giving full descriptive notices of each book of the series, together 


with — testimonials from eminent educators who have tested their merits in the class 
room, will be sent on application. 





THE SPENCERIAN COPY-BOOKS AND CHARTS. 


New Revised Edition. The Copy-books are comprised in five distinct series, viz: 


I. The Shorter Course; an entirely new series, and consists of three small books, Nos. 
1,2and3. Price 10 cents each. 


II. The Common School Series. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 4 1-2 and 5. 

series has undergone a thorough revision in every particular. 
Ill. Exercise Series. A, B, and C is an entirely new set of books. 
IV. Business Series. Nos.6and7. Price 15 cents each. 


V. Ladies’ Series. Nos. 8 and 9. Price 15 cents each. The copies in this series are 
presented in a smaller hand. 


_ Spencerian Charts of Writing—47 charts—sold separately or bound together. 
inches. In press. 


Price 15 cents each. This 


Price 15 cents each. 


Size 10X24 
A NEW FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


A Practical Course with the French Language, on Woodbury’s Plan with the Ger- 
man. By Profs. Louis A. Languellier, LL. D., ane H. M. Monsanto, M. A. Beautifully 
printed and hand.omely bound in cloth, with leather back, 550 pages. Price $2. By mail, 
for examination with a view to introduction, on receipt of $1 50. 


A MANUAL OF FRENCH POETRY, 


With Historical Introduction and biographical notices of the principal authors. For the 
use of the school and the home. Cloth, 550 pages. By A. H. Mixer, A. M., Professor of 
Modern Languages in the University of Rochester. Price $2. By mail on receipt of $1 50. 


A NEW TREATIES ON THE FRENCH VEBRBS,: 





| Am easy and practical method for acquiring the ae Verbs, and the rules for the 
present and past Participles. Cloth, 125 pages. By Alfred Hennequin, M. A., Instructor 
| in French in the University of Michigan. Price 90 cents. 


| 
| DANA’S MANUAL OF GEOLOGY. 


| Treating of the Princtples of the Science, with special reference to American Geological 

History, for the use of colleges, academies, and schools of science. A New Revised .Edi- 
| tion. By James D. Dana, LL. D., Silliman Professor of Geology and Natural History, Yale 
| College. Illustrated by a chart of the world, and over one thousand figures, mostly from 
| American sources. Thoroughly revised, much enlarged, and almost wholly rewritten—1 
| vol. 8vo., about 850 pages. Price $5. 


OUR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOCUE 


| Of The American Educational Series of School and College Text-Books, and the Edu- 
| cational Reporter for May, a handsome publication full of useful information, mailed 


 JVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


Publishers, New York. 


“OR O. M. BAKER, CENERAL ACENT, 


© 4097 North Fourth street, St. Louis. 





